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Wear, $3; im advance, $9.50. 
Price, { Single Copies, 


Lee Shepard’s New Books. 


BARBARA THAWER: Her Glorious Ca- 
reer. By Miss ANNA JENNESS. Cloth, price, $1. 
The author of this charming story, which tells the 
fortane of an American governess and how she suc- 
ceeded in the world, is already favorably known as a 
ublic lecturer. It is a firat book, and the critics who 
Rave read it in manuscript hope that it will not be her 
last. 


THE ONLW OVE: a Novel, by Harry W. 
FRENOGg, author of “ Castle Foam,” “‘ Our Boys in 
China,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. French’s stories are attractive on account of 
freshness as regards plot. He has the happy ae | of 
awakening his readers’ curiosity at the start, and of 
maintaining it till the very end. This story of a Bank. 
er’s Daughter is the novel the author has ever 
written. 


DORA DARLING: The Daughter of the 
Regiment. By Mrs. JANEG, AUSTIN. Cl., $1. 


OUTPOST. By thesame author. Cloth, $1.00. 

“ Dora Darling” is a thrilling story of the great 
civil war, and “ Outpost” is a sequel to it. Each is 
complete, however, in itself, and will in the new edi- 
tion amply repay the reader of fiction. 


LORD OF HIMSELF. A Novel by Francois 
R. UxnpERwoop, author of “ Handbook of En. 
glish Literatare,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. (New Edition.) 

The Boston Gazette pronounces this story of life in 

“Old ee ” as “one that is spirited, fresh, 

clean cut, and deeply thoughtfal.”’ 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. TOWNSEND. 
BUT A PMILISTINE. A Novel by Vir- 
GINIA F. TOWNSEND, Cloth, price, $1.50. 


Uniform with “Lennox Dare,” “ Only Girls,” “A 
Woman’s Word,” “ Darryll Gap,” “ That Queer Girl.” 


J. TROWBRIDGE’S NOVELS. 


A new and uniform edition, cloth, Price, each $1 50. 
“ Among the best stories of the century.” 


Cudjo’s Cave. Martin “Mlerivale: 
The Three Sconts. His X “Sark. 
The Drummer Boy. | Neighber Jackweod. 
Neighbers’ Wives. Coupon Beads . 


And Other Stories. 


NEW POPULAR HANDBOOKS. 


WHIRL WINDS, CYCLONES, and TOR- 
NADOES. By Prof. W. M. Davis, of Harvard 
University. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


It explains the whole subject in a masterly way. 


BEGINNINGS WITH THE MICRO. 
SCOPE. By P. Manton, M.D., 
Price, 50 cts. 


Just what every novitiate in the science is looking for. 


LESSONS ON MANNERS. For Home and 
School use. By Epira E. WIGGIN. Cloth, 50 cta, 
School edition, boards, 30 cts. net. 


Teaches by anecdote, and is not dogmatic. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE. A Handbook for 
the Nursery, with Useful Hints for Children and 
Adults. By Ropert B. Dixon, M.D. Price, 50c. 


A book which every young mother will appreciate. 


BROKEN ENGLISH. A Frenchman’s Strug- 

les with the English Language. A Manual of 

ench Conversation. By Prof. E. C. Dusois. 
Price, cloth, 50 cts.; paper, 30 cts. 


While you are laughing you are learning a language. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


THE FRENCH TEACHER. A 
tem of Teaching French. By Prof. E. C. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Prof. Dubois is one of the best teachers in this coun- 
try, and now presents his ‘‘ Method’ to the student at 
home and school. 


THE OUTSKIRTS OF PHYSICAL SCI- 
ENCE. Essays Philosophical and Religious, By 
T. NELSON DALE. Cloth, $1.25. 

These essays, by a careful and profound student, 
present briefly the most important relations of the sci- 
ences of nature to faith, education, the Bible, and re- 
ligious science respectively. 


THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. The 
Study of Evolution Simplified for General Read 
ers. By Josern T. BERGEN, Jr., and Fanny 
BERGEN. Cloth, $1.25. 

This work answers the question, ‘‘ Why is the living 
world what it is?’’ and, in a pleasing rm makes clear 
the teachings of Darwin, Huxley, and ers, 


ht Sys- 
UBOIS. 


The above sold by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


THE NEW SERIES. 


On the Word and Phonic Methods. 


Butler’s First Reader. . . 
Butler’s Second Reader. . 
Butler’s Third Reader... 
Butler’s Fourth Reader. . 


Butler’s Fifth Reader. . . 


90 pages ; 52 illustrations ; script lessons for copying ; 
picture - object lessons; pronunciation aided by dia- 
critical marks ; reviews. 


156 pages; £6 illustrations ; script readings ; phonic 
exercises ; punctuation lesscns ; chart of sounds. 


208 pages; 50 illustrations ; introduction on slocu- 
tionary subjects; articulation exercises ; definitions ; 
material for sentence making. 


256 pages; 23 illustrations; exercises in pronuncia- 
tion; definitions ; easy readings in natural history ; 
selections to be memorzed. 


A compend um of English and American literature ; 
each lesson a selection from some standard author ; bi- 
ographical sketches; definitions and explanatory notes; 
a model of what such a book should be. 


NOT A DULL PAGE IN THE FIVE VOI UMES ! 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE MOST EMINENT AMERICAN ARTISTS, 


Ge Send for Price-list and specimen pages. 


Just Issuep: NEW READING CHARTS and New Chart Primer. 


New England Agent, 


JOHN VAUGHN, 27 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLUE-BLACK 
Writing Fluid 


Will not corrode nor oxidize Steel Pens. 
will not fade,and cannot be washed out. 
The beautiful blue color, when first trans. 
mitted to paper, turns intensely black 
from the action of the air on the writing. 

It combines, in a high degree, three es. 
sential qualities: fluidity, color, 
aod durability, and is absolutely 
reliable for all business purposes. 


EXTRA BLACK 
Writing Ink. 


The most durable Black Ink that can 
be made. Specially adapted for Records 
and Documents of Importance, | 


Reliable for Schools and Commercial Use, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


WHENEVER a pen is wanted for any particular purpose, whether school, business, pro- 


fessional, or ornamental, such a pen is always to be found among the extensive variety 
They are all warranted of superior and stand. 


furnished by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
ard quality. Ask your stationer for Hsterbrook’s. 


SOME USEFUL BOOKS. 


CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
A History of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bear- 
ings upon American Politics, By DormMAN B. 
EATON, With an Introduction by Gao. WILLIAM 
CuRTIS, 8vo, cloth, $2 50; 4to, Paper, 25 cents, 

The work cannot fail to find a wide circulation 
among intelligent classes of readers.—N. Y. Tribune. 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES. A 
Book of Etiquette. By JonN SHERWOOD, 
Author of “A Transplanted Rose.” 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00, 


To say all in a word, we think Mrs. Sherwood’s lit- 
tle book the very best and most sensible one of its 
we ever saw.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK. 
Compiled by Mary STuarT SMITH. 4to, Paper, 
25 cents. 


The compiler deserves the tude of all students of 
domestic economy for the skill and energy she has dis- 


layed in placing in enduring form so many excellent 
recipes,— New Orleans Times- Democrat, 


SOUND BODIES FOR OUR BOYS AND 

GIBLS. By Author of 

“ How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So.” With 
Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 

The directions are so simple and sensible that they 

WRiedciphia reason of every parent and teacher.— 


PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER- 
GIVING, Containing Instructions in Cooking; 
in the Combination and Serving of Dishes; and in 
the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at Break- 
fast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Many F. Henper-, 
son. Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


that even the most rigidly ex- 
action of eaters could ask his cook to know.—Bosion 
Traveller. 


MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 9 
cents. 


HASWELL’S ENGINEERS AND ME- 
CHANICS’ POCKET-BOOK of Tables, 
Rules, and Formulas pertaining to Mechanics, 
Mathematics,and Physics,including Areas,8quares, 
Cubes, and Roots, &c.; Logarithms, Steam and the 
Steam.Engine,Naval Architecture, Masonry, Steam 


Vessels, Mills, &c.; Limes, Mortars, Cements, “c. ; 
Orthography of Technical Words and Terms, &c., 
&c. By H. Haswet, Civil, Marine, 
and Mechanical Engineer, Mem. of Am. Soc. of 
Civil Engineers, Institution of Naval Architects, 
England, &c. Forty-fifth Edition, Entirely Re- 
written; with 226 Additional Pages; printed from 
New Electrotype Plates. Pages 932. 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $4.00. : 

We recommend the Pocket-Book as one entitled to 


‘* Full of the most valuable suggestions in to 
all matters bearing upon the rational tenintag and 
education of the young.”’ 


prominent place in the library of all in 
the mechanic arte. —Kagineering News, 


POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 
By Cuas. NORDHOFF. 16mo, Half Leather, 75 cts. 
This book might be learned by heart. Each word has 
its value; each enumerated section has its pith. It isa 
complete system of political science, economical and 
other, as applied to ourAmerican system.—W, Y. Herald. 


AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY LAW ; or, The Common Law of 
Deliberative Assemblies. Systematically 
for the Use of the Parliamentarian and the Novice. 
By GeorGe T. Fis. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents ; 
Leather Tucks, $1.00 

Mr. Fish’s treatise is a model of logical and lucid ar- 
rangement .... Equally excellent is the terseness of 
his explanations. There is no waste of words, It cov- 
ers the whole field.—Phila. North American. 


STOCK - BROKERS AND STOCK EX- 


CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 

Brokers and Stock Exchanges. By JouNn D. Dos 

Passos, of the N. Y. Bar. 8vo, Law Sheep, $5.00. 

No investor or lator or broker or banker ought 

to transact his badness affairs without owning con- 
sulting this treatise.—NV. Y. World. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. Be 
&B™ Any of the above works sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price, enti 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XX.—No. 6. 


W. HL WALMSLEY & 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
hts, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRU MENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
= Fall Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three 
Mention this paper. 


Manu’fg Opticians. 
 Popular.and Perfected 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUM'TS 
@ and Amateur’s use. 
icrosco Telesco 


Opera Classes 
8 wr {oe 
Est’p 


Barometers, 
Pedometers, 
DRAWING INSTRUM’TS. 
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SPRING, the time for institutim 
new homes and furnishing ol 
ones the world over. 

The Estrry Orean has been the 
choice of thousands in homes new 
and old. The various designs in 
our Illustrated Catalogue are pro- 
nounced elegant, and the excellent 
quality of our Organs has become 
proverbial. 

Instruments of peculiar adap- 
tation for Chapels, Churches, and 
Lodge Rooms. 


ESTEY ORGAN U0O., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos. 


Wasntneton St., Bostow, Mase 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WAERANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati O 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Mannufacture those celebrated Bells and 
Chimes for Schools, Colleges, &c. 
Prices and catalogues sent free. Address 

H Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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STIMATE 
CLEES ACO... 
HO2BARCH S! - PHILADELPHIA 


RICHARDS & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Chemical and Physical Apparatas. 


PURE CHEMICALS. 

We beg leave to cali the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 
carefully selected, the most complete and largest stock of the finest A us 
and Chemical Reagents in the world. Personal inspection, to verify this state- 
ment, is invited. Orders for yey for Chemical Laberatories, Col- 
leges, and Scheels filled with the greatest care, promptness, and precision. 
Illustrated Catalogues on application. 

475 eow 308 Bowery, opp. 6th 8t, New York. 
IMPORTER AND 
12 VESEY 


NEW YORK. E. B. BENJAMIN, MANUF’R OF 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J. & H. BERGE 


and 95 John St., 
just issued. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


BABROLAY 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOO! APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalogue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and Colleges. OF 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatu«. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telescopes. 8END AND LANTERNS 
Catalogue of Anatomical Models. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. 


SILICATE BLACH BOARDS 


Are used in all the Public and Private Schools, Colleges, academies, Catholic Institutions, and Exchanges, 


Woe ee es 4 ew York and Philadelphia, and generally adopted by all the leading 


DIAMOND SrA 


Has been tested by the most prominent Colleges of New York and pronounced to be the best Slating made. 


Manufactured only by the NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
Gay Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 191 Fulton Street, cor. Church S8t,, New York. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


(he Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &. 
Improved School Apparatus for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 

Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826, Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also, Chimes and Peals. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 
HAYGIENE, 
NARCOTICS. 


FIBST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, with 
special Reference to Alcohol, Tobacco, and other 
Narcotics, By K. MILLS, M.D. 

Approved by the Michi State Board of Health 
and State Board of Education for use in all the schools 
in that State. Donot adopt a book on the subject with- 
out examining this. 

PRICE FOR EXAMINATION, 50 OTS. 


Please address 
ELDREDGE & BRO., 
481 4t PHILADELPBIA, PA. 
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Our NEW ROLLSTONE Desk, 


Essentially the same pattern that is used exclusively in Schools of Boston and most 
neighboring cities aud towns, combines all advantages of strength and utility that 
can be claimed fer those of any manufacture. We are prepared to piace large 
orders at once. Address, 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


209 Rolistone Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 247 Washington St., Room 5. 


Ba Acents ror The Potter Blackboard. 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


HUGHES’ 


New Wall Maps. 


Prepared expressly for School use under 
the rsonal supervision of WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S. (late Professor of 
Geography in King’s College, London), 
whose name is of itself a passport to the 
accuracy and merit of any work on Ge- 
ography. The NAMES are introduced 
with great judgment, and free from the 
common fault of overcrowding. The 
aS features are boldly and distinct- 
y delineated, and the political bounda- 
ries are carefully colored. They are 
adapted to any series of geographies, no 
keys being required. 


Monuted on 8 Cloth, with Rollers, Colored and 
Varnished.  Sizely Uniform 04x 68 inches. 
WorRLD ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 
WorLD IN HEMISPHERE. 

NorTH AMERICA, ENGLAND and WALES. 


SoutH AMERICA, SCOTLAND. 
IRELAND, 

ASIA, BritisH Isues. 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA and 
PALESTINE. New ZEALAND. 


Tue Unirep States, drawn from latest 
Government Surveys, now ready. 


0 Any Map sold separately. 
BOSYON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Wholesale Educational Booksellers y and 
General School Furnishers, 


15 Bromffeld Street, Boston, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. (a) 410 tf 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 


wall, Add 


P. O. Box 35. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, B. I. 
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MEMORY’S SEY. 


BY JULIA HARRIS MAY, 


With radiant blue and shining snow 
The summer sky is spread, 

Asin my arbor, far below, 
Skyward I turn my head. 


The rustling leaves, the singing bird, 
The brook’s low undertone, 

The cricket’s homely chirp, are heard 
Or seen by me alone. 


All, all alone I sit and think; 
While through the falling grass, 

Along the rocky river’s brink, 
The merry minnows pass. 


I sit and think, with moistened eyes 
Which see, where’er they look, 

Pictures not painted on the skies 
Nor mirrored in the brook. 


Thickly they hang, for memory’s wall 
Is lofty as the sky, 

And on its panorama all 
The pictured past goes by. 


A loving voice I used to hear 
Sings in the water’s flow, 

And murmurs something to my ear,— 
Ah, no one else can know 


The whispering of Memory’s brook, 
The paintings of her akyj 

And why I listen here an look, 
You only know and I. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— A teacher’s reputation is his capital, and a school 


board has no right to needlessly impair it—Indiana 
School Journal. 


— It is a crime committed against a child, if its mind 
is engaged in anywise before it is at least six years old. 
—American Israelite. 

— The theory that a boy may be popped into a school, 
like corn into a mill, to come out, after a time, ready 


for use, has been exploded by the sad experience of 
nearly all that have tried it.—Freeman’s Journal. 


— I consider it unimportant to locate definitely a 
certain sand-hill in Africa. There are about four hun- 
dred dates to be committed to memory in United States 
history, the half of which might be omitted. — Dr. 
Thomas, Chicago. : 

— Much of the prevalent criticism of educational sys- 
tems and methods fails during the month of June, for 
we are forced to recognize that even our defective 


schools do give to the nation an increasing number of 
earnest young men and women.— Unity. 


— If we would avoid moral intolerance we must culti- 
vate our imagination, widen our sympathies, search for 
excellence rather than defects, and give a generous and 
ready honor to those virtuous qualities which we our- 
selves lack, and which, from habit, we have come to 
esteem lightly.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

— Here is a sentence forming a triple-headed priv- 
ciple of teaching. Let teachers keep it ever in mind: 
“Your chief business is to make pupils think, not to 
think for them; to make them talk, not to talk for them ; 
to draw out their powers, not to display your own.”— 
lowa Normal Monthly. 

How, Nor How Mucu.—It is not the amount of 
knowledge stored up in the memory that will determine 
its value to life, but the way,in which it has been gained, 


the way it is held, the effect it has produced and is pro- 
ducing upon the thoughts and actions.—Penn. School 
Journal. 


Vacation.—As far as possible, in the vacation live in 
peace with all men. Let your benediction rest on the 
man or woman who brings eggs and milk and butter to 
thy tent. Cultivate the better nature of the children 
who would sell thee blackberries and flowers, and thus 
will they imagine that city people are not all mean and 
proud.—David Swing. 

Tue Aim or Epvucation.—The one sole object of 
education, when properly understood, is not to make a 
gentleman, a lawyer, a mechanic or a farmer, but to draw 
out to their utmost limits all the susceptibilities of our 


three-fold nature; and the product of this true discipline 
is not a scholar, nor a philosopher, nor an artist, but a 
fully developed man.—B. F. Tuefft. 


A Tatkine Toneur is not evidence of a growing 
mind. It is possible to talk a class to death, and from 
such a death resurrection is scarcely possible, To talk 
all the time, requires very little knowledge; to talk but 
little, and to say all that is necessary, is true wisdom. 
The aim should be to loosen the tongues of the children 
and make them move with as much freedom in the class 
as they do upon the street or play-ground.—Supt. J. W. 
Dowd, Ohio. 


Prersonat InFtuENcE.— We are taught, and we 
teach, by something about us that never goes into lan- 
guage at all. I believe that often this is the very high- 
est kind of teaching, most charged with moral power, 
most apt to go down among the secret springs of con- 


duct, most effectual for vital issues for the very reason 
that it is spiritual in its character, noiseless in its pre- 
tensions, and constant in its operation. — Rev. F. D. 


Huntington. 

Basies, Nor Men, — At five years old mortals are 
not prepared to be citizens of the world, to be stimulated 
by abstract nouns, to soar above preference into impar- 
tiality ; and that prejudice in favor of milk with which 


we blindly begin, is the type of the way body and soul 
must get nourishment at least foratime. The best 
introduction to astronomy is to think of the mighty 
heavens as a little lot of stars belonging to one’s house- 


hold.— George Eliot. 


Goop Apvice.—Keep on a level with the children. 
He who has forgotten how he thought and acted when 
a child, what cheered and enlivened his youth, what in- 
terested and attracted him, what drew him out and set 
him to thinking, has lost the vital force of true teaching, 
—a sympathy that lays hold of, enters, and permeates 
the hidden powers of childish perception and enthu- 
siasm. The tendyils of loving sympathy must branch 
out and entwine themselves about the young hearts, 
yielding love, obedience, honesty, and nobility of charac- 
ter. Thisis the way to teach goodness ; it holds within 
it an element required by educational philosophy—con- 
creteness.— Missouri Schcol Journal. 

Tue Great Prosiem. — Learning and life, that 
which is known in the world, and that which is to be 
done in the world, stand over against each other, and 
the perpetual problem is how they shall be brought to- 
gether. Like two strong men who gaze into each 
other’s eyes and know that they ought to be standing 
hand in hand ; like two great. promontories which stand 
and watch each other, and feel the sea which runs be- 
tween, and yet feel under the sea the sweep of the con- 
tinuous earth which makes them one,—so learning and 
life, that which is known upon the earth, and that 
which is to be done upon the earth, stand gazing at 
each other, and knowing that however they may be 
separated and kept apart, they belong together. — Rev. 
Phillips Brooks. 

Tue Piay-Grounp AnD — There is 
no other time in all the day when competent guidance 
can do so much to make boys manly and girls womanly as 
when they are at their games. It is not enough to leave 


the playground to the janitor or some inferior authority ; 
it is the place where the principal teacher and nearly 
all others are most needed,—not to direct the games, or 
to meddle in any way with the sports, but to be ready 
with a cheery voice and an easy grace to suggest to any 
one about to engage in anything improper that he has 
forgotten himself. Ruffianisn will soon disappear, 


timid children will learn to assert themselves, and an 
esprit de corps of the playground can soon be formed 
which will have a wonderful influence on the character 
as well as the actions of the pupils.—Jntelligence. 


MADISON AND THE VINEYARD.—The teachers have 
this year reduced professional vacation-life to a fine art, 
6,000 of them assembling at Wisconsin’s capital and 
1,000 at New-England’s island seaside city. At the 
latter Col. Homer B. Sprague, with classic serenity, 
gathered the élite of the fraternity who sought quiet, 
restful association, with intellectual tonic of the highest 
order; and for years to come the Vineyard meeting, 
with its presiding genius, will be remembered as one 
of the choicest and most meritorious chapters in its 
record. At the former, Dr. Bicknell, a name resonant 
with brilliant successes in pedagogical leadership, as- 
sembled the largest teachers’ association ever held in 
any clime or avy time. More than six thousand of the 
leading educators, from every State in the Union, went 
up to the fairy city of the Northwest, making the finest 
educational exhibit in kindergarten, drawing, art, and 
industrial and technical products, which the world has 
ever seen, supplemented by excursions which for scope 
and variety would make Europe stand in awe. Think 
of it! Out from that National Association went quiet 
New-England teachers to the Yellowstone and the Gar- 
den of the Gods, to Southern California and fur-lined 
Alaska, to the Geysers and the Yosemite; these are 
merely side excursions of a teachers’ meeting! While 
Dr. Bicknell made himself the executive force behind 
everything, the success depended largely upon many 
other gentlemen, who carried every detail to perfec- 
tion; E. C. Carrigan, Esq , of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, who marshalled the reportorial forces with 
exquisite skill ; L. M. Chase, Esq., who led the Pacific as- 
pirants on their Westward flight; and W. A. Mowry, 


Esq., who piloted a party to the Pacific shore of Oregon. 
Of course there were infelicities, as there must always 
be when a small city, half the size of Somerville, cares 
for six thousand cultured ladies and gentlemen for a 
week ; when one man is expected to make each of the six 
thousand believe he is the most distinguished American 
educator, and load him with appropriate honors. These 
two gatherings, as unlike as the lily and the sunflower, 
or the sharpshooter and the heavy artillery, will make 
the year 1884 forever memorable in educational annals. 


—Somerville (Mass.) Journal. 


EDUCATE THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


BY A. D, MAYO, 


A witty lady-principal of a new Western training 
school used to say, “ The primary mistake in its estab- 
lishment was that the Board of Education was not 
drafted as its first class.” We fancy every skilled 
teacher in public-school work, sooner or later, comes to 
the same conclusion. The average school committee 
deals with the scheme of education proposed by the ex- 
pert superintendent or principal much in the same way 
as the Building Committee of a church handles the plan 
for the new temple prepared by Richardson or Potter. 
Both scheme and plan are judged by their adaptation 
to the personal convenience, general ideas, and, occa- 
sionally, the whims of the people who are most inter- 
ested therein. Of course, the final verdict is greatly 
decided by the state of the treasury. And too often 
the obstinate half-knowledge, or even pretentious ig- 
norance of an influential member of the Board “ razees’’ 


the best scheme of education, or docks the finest archi- 
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tectural plan, so that it turns out impracticable and ab- 
surd, if not a monstrosity. 

We are sometimes told that the way out of this evil 
is to elect only educated men on Boards of Education. 
But here the remedy is more apparent than real, A 
great many things are called “education,” and widely 
different styles of men are accepted by popular verdict 
as “educated.” Indeed, there is probably as much ob- 
stinate diversity of opinion among college-bred, profes- 
sional, even highly-cultivated people, concerning public- 
school affairs as on any subject of consideration. A 
considerable body of this class of men would cut down 
our whole public-school curriculum to the “ three R’s,” 
if they had their way. Another class insist on forcing 
in what they call “disciplinary studies” to the exclu- 
sion of a broader course, and would shut the high-school 
door on every boy or girl not prepared to shoulder a 
four-years’ discipline moulded on the pattern of the 
New-England college of a generationago. Still another 
class are so pestered by “ Industrial Education ” on the 
brain that they would force the children of the well-to- 
do classes, who pay the school-tax, to be educated in a 
school constructed with special reference to the needs of 
the children of operatives and the lower grade of me- 
chanics. Then, every town has its supply of educated 
“ cranks,” clergymen who have been “ retired” because 
no parish could bear with their eccentricities ; or blat- 
ant fools whose literary acquirements are supposed to 
excuse a foolish and quarrelsome habit that would be 
tolerated in nobody else. There are towns where the 
public-school system is kept in perpetual hot water by 
the intrigues of rival ecclesiastics, politicians, or pro- 
fessional characters in the board of management. 
While doubtless the public schools do owe a great deal 
to the suggestion of what are called the “ educated 
class,” of both sexes, yet experience has shown that the 
education to which our worried lady-principal referred 
is something more radical, broader, and more practical 
than has yet been developed by the institutions that 
deal with the higher mental training of our youth. 


Neither is the ideal school committee a body of good- 
natured officials, content to let the expert superintend- 
ent, master, special teacher, or even room instructor, go 
on without check orcomment. Even public-school experts 
are afflicted with human infirmities, and some of them 
would drive our school system into a corner with a ped- 
agogic pitchfork, and nag it to death in the name of 
reform. Too many of our most accomplished teachers 
have lived so much among their own sort of people, 
and are so infatuated with the idea of education as an 
end in itself, to gay nothing of an obstinate and even 
bigoted attachment to their favorite methods, that the 
children are in great danger of suffering at their hands. 
The claim occasionally put forth, by this class of per- 
sons, to life positions, with unlimited powers, is such 
as would be tolerated in no other professional class, and 
would work only mischief if tolerated in them. No 
people, on the whole, are so ready to acknowledge first- 
class ability everywhere as ourown. If an eminent 
teacher is found in constant difficulty with the public, 
habitually denouncing the ignorance, stupidity, and 
dishonesty of school committees, there is fair ground 
for the inference that his failure is not because of his 
superiority in professional acquirements, so much as 
from his inferiority to the common man in the personal 
self-control, tact, practical round-about sense, and ex- 
ecutive skill, without which very little can be done by 
official people, however competent in other respects. 

The education needed by the School Board in our 
country is, lst, that waking up to the necessity of uni- 
versal education; 2d, that application of natural meth- 
ods and improved discipline; and 3d, that facility in 
dealing with teachers, which can be received by the 
great mass of intelligent, right-minded people. Thou- 
sands of excellent men and women are so absorbed in 
their own private affairs and family concerns that they 
never realize the educational necessities of the mass of 
children, and pitch their educational notions on a key 
quite too low for public use. They need a thorough 
waking up to the mighty needs of the American people. 
Numbers of other, indeed the great majority of active 
men of affairs, who, in their own business, do every- 
thing according to modern and improved ways, have no 
information of the natural methods of instruction in 


the school-room which correspond to such business- 
methods. Such men are the first to welcome any sen- 
sible development of the New Education which does 
not run into mischievous extremes. Large numbers of 
people are charmed with improved methods of discipline 
and organization as soon as they are seen. 

In short, the great majority of the men and women: 
who are relied upon to support public schools, and are 
oftenest called upon for service on the school committee, 
can be as easily educated into educational common sense 
as into progressive notions in private or public affairs. 
It is because this department of public education,—the 
explanation of the whole scope, organization, and method 
of our new pudlic school system,—has been so largely 
neglected, that the present difficulty with school com- 
mittees prevails. Our leading educators must come 
forth from their school rooms and teachers’ associations, 
even from the educational press, and, through every 
avenue of public information, instruct the responsible 
masses in the new school-keeping. At present the eccle- 
siastical, social, and political enemies of the system, with 
the pretentious scribblers that are usually set to write 
up educational affairs, and the crotchety crowd who pro- 
pose to reform the schools by the administration of ped- 
agogic nostrums, have large possession of the public ear. 
The foremost men and women who know what the 
country needs must come to the front and instruct the 
teachable class of the people before things will be much 
better than at present. 


CULTURE IN THE COTTON STATES. 


BY J. E, BUSHNELL, SOUTH CAROLINA, 


The educational work of the South calls for scholarly 
minds. The successful teacher of the future needs the 
zeal of St. Paul, the love of John, and the hope of Peter. 
Dead scholasticism is being supplanted by a live schol- 
arship. Blind prejudice,—twin-brother of ignorance,— 
is confounded before the face of national protestantism. 
An intellectual reformation has begun. Aristocratic 
pride grows dim beneath the glory of popular power 
and action. Original thought and manly independence 
rise above the plane of intellectual servitude. The com- 
mon people propose to share the right of private judg- 
ment. Reason has drawn the wheel of progress out of 
the time-worn rut. The toil of vain ambition gives 
place to practical industry. 

The total income of South Carolina from agriculture, 
manufactures, and mining, at the close of the slave 
period was $54,455,707. In 1883 the total income 
from the same source was $76,554,725. “Such,” says 
the News and Courier, ‘‘are the concrete results of toil, 
sacrifice, and perseverance. Despite the terrible losses 
of sixteen years of war and negro rule, South Carolina 
derived from agriculture, manufactures, and mining, 
twenty-two million dollars more than in 1860.” 


With a colored school population double that of the 
white enrollment, and a consequent white prejudice 
against the free-school system, the educational work of 
South Carolina is at a disadvantage. Georgia is in 
advance of the Palmetto State. But progress in educa- 
tion keeps pace with material prosperity, and prejudice 
is overcome by right knowledge of the truth. Educa- 
tional questions are discussed freely by the press in 


public meetings and in social gatherings. The common|of our teachers must be taught in these things. 


learners. The common people listen gladly to good 
tidings of intellectual and moral reform. 

The teachers who starve themselves, and send the 
student out to perish in the line of his calling, must 
vacate in favor of successful teachers who can make men 
of boys. Our graduates will also go to the superior 
schools of the North for an extra finish. Newberry 
College is represented at Johns Hopkins and Harvard. 
If the South cannot bring Yale to her, she must go to 
Yale. Sectional prejudice is no barrier for wise and 
progressive people. Our merchants send North for their 
finished fabrics. The mills order their equipments from 
skilled workmen. The schools get their books from the 
best market. Our prudent young men attend the high- 
grade schools for a finished scholarship. The meaning 
here is a bold utterance; but a voice says: “These 
things speak and reprove with all authority. Yet no 
man despiee thee.” This word of Paul to Titus stands 
for all time. Facts are solid foundation for our instruc- 
tion. ‘The faithful teachers of the South are brought 
into disrepute by those who run riotously after the error 
of Balaam for hire. “There are murmurers, complainers, 
walking after their own lusts (and their mouth speaketh 
great swelling words), showing respect of persons for 
the sake of advantage.” Hence the people are held in 
the bondage of ignorance, and it is an offence to say so. 


It was my good fortune to attend a recent meeting 
of the Newberry Teachers’ Association. This is a 
promising organization. Principal A. P. Piper (a grad- 
uate of Roanoke and an ex-student of the University of 
Virginia) entertained the Association with a practical 
discussion of School Government, in favor of Self-con- 
trol, Kindness, and Common-sense. He illustrated the 
old way by a racy bit of personal experience. When 
young in the work, a pupil gave him great offence by a 
violation of the rules. Catching the culprit by the 
coat-collar, and at another convenient point, the teacher 
flung the offender out of the school-house window. The 
father came to the rescue, at some fathers will do. The 
irate teacher slapped the paternal protector in the face. 
A challenge was the result, of course. This was the 
way in the good old days of aristocratic misrule, when 
an average Southron could “boss” a hundred slaves, 
and a hundred free men could not “boss” an average 
white Southron. The lack of self-control in the school- 
room was an incident of the general social life. I was 
once under a graduate of a representative college, who 
taught in the basement of thelocal church. The teacher 
threw the book at my head when knowledge would not 
enter by ordinary means. This was the old plan. Now 
my old teacher graces a professorship in a certain theo- 
logical school, and I have recently studied Hebrew 
under him without physical harm. 

The schools of the cotton States incline to the use of 
the rod when necessity, which knows no law, demands ; 
but it is a mistake to suppose that unruly boys are fre- 
quently pitched headlong out of our school-house win- 
dows, or that books are thrown recklessly at thick- 
headed pupils. Good order is the rule. 

The tendency of education is turning in favor of prac- 
tical training. Manual training is sure tocome. We 
need scientific farmers, who can raise a bale to the acre 
upon an average, at a minimum cost. We need skilled 
labor. We need industrial education of a high order. 
Directive intelligence is the demand now; but the mass 
Care- 


people see that the hope of a free State isin the education | lessness is the sin of the South which needs most atten- 
of the youth. The elevation of the lower class provokes/tion. For example, ata recent convention, certain clerical 


the higher to rise. The rich must educate, or the edu- 
cated poor will press above them. The whites dare not 


gentlemen of high standing argued in favor of corporal 
punishment upon the authority of Solomon, where he 


neglect the schools which their money supports, or the says, “ Spare the tod and spoil the child.” If a cat may 


negro, who shares the blessings of the free system, will 
gain an undue advantage. 
are concentrating their forces. Funds for the common 
schools and endowments for the colleges are being in- 


Teachers and school-officers|criticiam here. Verbum sat. 


look at a queen, a tyro may raise a point of textual 
At Yale I found to my 
surprise that teachers and students exchange criticisms 
freely without offence or favor; but here one must make 


creased by public and private measures, Training-in-|corrections with care. The careless feeling which dis- 


stitutes for teachers are growing in favor. 


Higher edu-|courages exact scholarship is, however, a mere custom. 


cation for young men and women becomes more general|The false notions about work which hinder industrial 
every year. Not merely the few, but the many, are enterprise, and discourage skilled labor, are a mere habit 
being educated in the full sense of the word. A right| of thought. The aristocratic pretensions, which are 
estimate is being put upon finished scholarship. The nothing while they boast everything, are a simple way 
standards of the high-grade schools at the North are|of life. 


recognized here. Some have itching ears and will not 
endure healthy instruction; but the wise are willing 


A better way is before us, and a new era dawns. 
Educators like Superintendent Orr, President Haygood,. 


July 31, 1884. 
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and Dr. Carry, represent the progressive and controlling 
spirit of the South. The intelligent, Christian people 
of the Cotton States are in full sympathy with intel- 
lectual and moral reform. The day may come when 
students from the severe climate in the North will pur- 
sue their wiater studies in the universities of the South. 
Texas may become an Empire State in the work of edu- 
cation. 

We should build our house upon a rock, and lay a 
broad foundation. 


TRIBUTE TO FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


BY VELMA CALDWELL MELVILLE, POYNETTE, 
Go search in mountain fastness deep, 
Go sound the surging sea, 
Fioat through the infinite space of blue, 
Fiit o’er the flowery lea; 
Climb to the iceberg’s hoary heights, 
Pierce through the tropic vale; 
Leave not one spot of earth untried, 
And yet they’ll not avail 
To furnish God’s best handiwork, 


As gently as the breeze of morn 
That fans and cools each fevered brow, 
There comes a presence in our midst; 
We feel the inspiration now. 
We gaze with reverence on the face, 
So full of thoughtful, earnest lines, 
And list with rapt attention still 
To burning words almost divine. 


Ab ! here we find that handiwork, 
Height of the Master-builder’s skill, 
Though simply clothed in human form 
And swayed by erring mortal will. 
Cease now the vain and fruitless search, 
No longer tread the wide world through, 
For here we find the hidden pearl, 
’ Tis just a woman,—pure and true. 


Madison, July 18, 1884. 


COTTON GRASSES. 


The wild plants of our meadows familiarly known as cotton- 
grasses should, by preference, be called cotton-sedges, as it is 
to the great sedge family they belong They are members of 
the genus Zriophorum of Lionas, the name referring to their 
woolly appearance. Botanically they are closely related to the 
bulrushes, or club-rushes. The numerous bristles of the flow- 
ers are delicate and hair-like, and become lengthened after 
the period of infl »resence, thea forming the cotton-like tuft 
that gives the popular name to the plant. These sedges are 
perennial, found in peat-bogs, especially northward. The 
first to be found, at least here in Southern New England, is 
Eriophorum gracile, and with its three or four tufts of pearly 
hairs, pendant on delicate pedicels, it well merits the name of 
‘the graceful.” Itisamostcharming plant. Gathered at the 
right season,—that is, neither too early or too late,—it makes 
a pretty ornament for wiater decoration. One species grows 
high up on the White Mountains and other cold regions, It is 
4a pretty thing to find in a ramble over the hills. 

The books describe a later species, common hereabouts, and 
having rusty or copper-colored wool. Neither of these adject- 
ives can express the peculiarly rich, silken shades of this much 
larger kind. Cream or salmon-color would more nearly desig- 
nate them, In fact we are sadly in need of more terms de- 
scriptive of color. Why not borrow some from the flowers and 
birds and insects, as arethusa-red, or oriole-orange, or argyn- 
nis-brown ? 

At the time when the early species isin its perfection, one 
ought to find that gem of wild flowers, the Arethusia. While 
not partial to magenta tints in ribbons and ornaments, we 
have little to say derogatory to this exquisite blossom, fashioned, 
as are all the orchids, in a sort of superior way. One recog: 
nizes their aristocracy at once, and somehow is not offended 
by it. They are first-cousins of the glorious air-plants of the 
tropics, those splendid creations that seem to alight like gor- 
geous insects or birds on the stems of forest-trees. Like them, 
too, they are curiously adapted to the visits of insects, which 
are in large measure essential to their existence. Perhaps in 
the same swamp we will see,—one canpot fail to see it if it is 
there,—the scarlet-painted cup. Why called a cup we never 
could discover, but it certainly deserves its color appellation 
except in rare cases, when it is yellow. Singularly enough, it 
is not the flowers that are brilliant, but the flower-leaves or 
bracts just beneath them. After all this is not so uncommon 
4 feature, for in the Jack-in-the pulpit, or a Huphorlia, we 
have the same kind of exhibition; that is, the flowers are very 
inconspicuous, while the bracts are showy. 

As a complement to the intense red of the painted-cup, the 
golden rag-wort always grows in the same field. It is indeed, 
then, a field of the cloth of gold, for we can have no intenser 
color than these two flowers produce together. A meadow 
full of them is a thing never to be forgotten. It lives in mem- 
ory as did the daffodils to Wordsworth: 

** For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In recreant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 

What can be like a July meadow green with vernal grasses, 
or with emerald sensitive fern—where gleams the golden corn- 


flower; where stretch the milky-way of daises; where nod the 


bee-haunted clover-heads! If this rich mantle is studded at 
the same time with the gorgeous hues of wild-flowers, and 
flecked with the ermine of the cotton-sedge, it becomes a yar- 
ment worthy of this royal month, 


Providence, R I., July 16 W. Wairman Balriey. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except 
expressed in the editorial over his ture. He 
correspond with the writers. Cor- 

m ; the 
tively demande It] ty; pressure on our columns impera. 


SOME REFLECTIONS UPON THE LATE MEETING AT 
MADISON. 


Mr. Editor :—Will you permit me, a constant reader of Tuk 
JOURNAL, to give expression to some reflactions upon the late 
meeting of the National Association, which I attended at Mad- 
ison. I have been present at the last three or four meetings 
of the Association, and as this was the largest and most suc- 
cessfal educational meeting I have ever attended, I asked 
myself the question, How has it come about ? 

In the first place this meeting is a growth. It did not come 
by chance. It is a growth from exact and philosophical 
methods. It is largely due to organization. This is a point 
that I am sure will not be lost sight of hereafter, All the 
States and principal towns had managers, duly appointed, 
through whom the president could communicate with the 
whole body of teachers and others interested. This system- 
atized management and division of labor called into active ser- 
vice many of the leading educators of the country, through 
whom the proper information concerning the meeting could 
be commnnicated to the whole body. Again, the railroad 
arrangements were admirably made. ‘All roads lead to 
Rome,” was the ancient statement; and we Americans may 
well render it, *‘ All railroads lead to Chicago.’”’ And from 
Chicago, two grest roads lead up to Madison,—two roads 
which perhaps have in the world no rivals in respect to the 
number of miles operated, and which control more than one- 
tenth of all the railways in the country. These great roads of 
the country were induced to offer liberal rates, rendering it 
thereby possible for a large number to make the trip. Then, 
again, the great inducements offered for farther attractive ex- 
cursions to the Dells of the Wisconsin, Lake Superior, the 
Yellowstone, Oregon, California, and Alaska, attracted other 
numbers. 

Bat more important still must be reckoned the unusually 
comprehensive program of exercises. Here was the great 
work to be done, and it was well done, and with a remarkable 
thoroughness. Seldom, if ever, has any edacational conven- 
tion presented to the public, so full, so varied, or so important 
a list of subjects for papers and discussions. The papers and 
topics for consideration in the General Association covered the 
great questions of educational thought of to-day. Add to this 
list the papers presented to the Council, and in the several De- 
partments, which were remarkably full, and altogether it was 
unquestionably the broadest, fullest, and most diversified and 
comprehensive list of educational questions ever considered in 
one meeting. It was this program, largely, that drew together 
so many of the most prominent educational men and women 
of the land. 

But there was one thought in the minds of that immense 
gathering during the week, spoken of by one to another 
every day and every hour; and that was, ‘‘ What an immense 
amount of work was necessary to bring aout such a result !”’ 
Another would expressit: ‘‘What a wonderful organizing 
power was essential to the getting-up of such a meeting.” 
You will pardon me, Mr. Editor, for echoing the universal 
sentiment of the great conventicn, when I express my un- 
qualified admiration of the organizing power and the execu- 


tive ability of the president of the Association, manifested in 
the production of the largest, ablest, and most im portant edu- 
cational meeting ever held on this continent, if not in the 
world. Itis clearly evident that Dr. Bicknell must have put into 
the preparation for this meeting a full year of solid and unsel- 
fish work, which will not soon be forgotten by the educational 
people of the country. MADISON, 


‘“‘HERBERT SPENCER ON PROTECTION.” 


Your criticism on Herbert Spencer’s position on education 
in Toe JOURNAL of June 19 meets my heartiest indorsement. 
Iam unable to understand how so astute a thinker as Mr. 
Spencer can entertain such views upon taxation. If society 
is only to protect the strong and chain the weak in poverty 
and misery, then society cannot be a benefit to the whole human 
family. The castes of India formed the highest type of society, 
and England’s interfering with them was an outrage upon this 
highest type of society. Mr. Spencer’s views regarding tax 
ation for educational purposes will not hold water. Greece 
and Rome, and mary other countries, tried Mr. Spsncer’s plan, 
and the strong and wealthy as well as the weak and impover- 


ished went down in one common ruin. 
On this point, it seems to me, Mr. Spencer reads history to 
little profit. The world is full of examples of the falsity of his 


ition. 
PoSpringfteld, Mo, 1884. J. F. 


SINGULAR PHENOMENON. 


A singular phenomenon was witnessed at this place on the 
evening of the July 5. A large cloud had amassed beyond 
the Susquehanna, and seemed to stand like a huge mouotain- 


peak, on the summit of Peter’s Mountain, surrounded by 


clear atmosphere, For more than an hour it was in a con- 
stant blaze from the streams of electricity which darted mo- 
mentarily, like fiery serpents, in every direction within it. 
Often they would dart out into the clear atmosphere and 
branch out similar in form to the branches of a leafless tree, 
and often they would dart directly upward out at the top of 
the cloud. This is the first time that I have seen lightning 
strike upward. I give the following solution of it: All the 
electricity in the cloud was drawo from the surrounding at- 
mosphere, with the aqueous vapor which formed it, and in 
the process of formation the electricity was disengaged, and 
its striking out in every direction was only its returning to es- 
tablish an equilibrium. W. Brown. 
Duncannon, Penn., 1884. 


— Let stern fate come with pain or smart; 
Abide the blow ! 
For everywhere it strikes the heart 
A pear! will grow. 
Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears, 
When hearts and willis are weighed, 
Than highest transports’ choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade. 
—John Henry Newman, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications re to this Sopgrtmnent should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses H, EASTMAN, East Sumner 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) : 


GROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


First is in the Araguay, 

Second in the Paraguay, 

Third you'll find in Tennessee, 

Fourth is in the Great Pedee, 

Fifth in Altamaha see, 

Sixth is in the Genesee, 

Seventh is in Oregon, 

Eighth in the Saskatchawan, 

Ninth is in the Rio Grande, 

Tenth you’ll see in Cumberland, 

Eleventh in the Rhine does flow, 

Twelfth is in the Hoang Ho. 

Dive into these rivers, bold,— 

Some are warm and some are cold,— 

Fish a letter from each bed, 

Place in line, and when they’re read 

A warm river will appear,— 

Awkward both to speak and hear. 
GELIA SANN, 


ACROSTIC, 


1, The author of 
* Here’s a priest and there’saquaker, .... . 
do the cat and the dog agree?”’ 
2. The author of 
“ Here it is cold; the tempest raveth madly; 
But in my dreams all is 80 wondrous bright.’’ 
3 The author of 
** For his heart was in the work, and the heart 
Giveth grace unto every art.” 
4. The author of 
** The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 
And stared, with his foot on the prey.” 
5. The author of 
** Let thy noble motto be, 
God, the Country,—Léerty 
6. The author of 
“ The lordly Ohio feels joy in his breast, 
As he follows the sun onward into the West."’ 
7. The author of 
** The monarch smiled, and raised his head; 
‘Open the window! ’—that was all he said.” 
8. The author of 
** Linnets with unnumbered notes, 
And the cuckoo-bird with two, 
Tuning sweet their mellow throats, 
Bid the setting sun adieu.”’ 
9 The author of 
‘* Bat, as the wild waves won her, 
There stood the youthful gunner; 
One last peal sent from on her,— 
Then with his ship went down!” 
10. The author of 
“ He gives but little who gives his tears, 
He gives his best who aids and cheers.” 
11. The author of 
“Come wealth or want, come goed or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the awful) will, 
And bear it with an honest heart,”’ 
The above are the author’s surnames, the initials of which 


name the author of 
“‘ The violet in her greenwood bower, 
Where birchen ny with hazel mingle, 
May boast herself the fairest flower 


In glen, or co or forest dingle. 


WORD SQUARE, 


1. Russia leather. 4. A wreath. 
2. a square field. 5. To utter with grimace. 
8. A thread. RAWFORD. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 3. 

CHABADE.—Breakfast. 

Exiema.—Virtue is like a rich stone,—best plain set. 

CURTAILMENTS.—1. Latter, late. 2. Shed, she. 3, Pear, 
pea. 4. Fine, fin. 5. Pane, pan. 6. Silly, sill. 

All the ‘*E:lipses”’ of June 19 are solved by J. Young, North 
Easton, Mass. Enigmatic Bouquet, of June 26, is answered 
by G,’’ Lunenburg, Mass. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 10. 
CHARADE —Police (Po, lease). 
En1temA.— Courtship of Miles Standish.— Longfellow. 


SQuARE.— 


During the week we have been favored with solutions to 

Eclipses as follows: 

Virginia F. Saunders, Steubenville, Ohio, sends answers to 

and Enigma of Jane 19, and Enigmatic Bouquet of 
une 26. 

Wm. H. Tibbals, Escanaba, Mich., sends answers to al] the 


Eclipses of June 26 and July 3, 
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(Continued from last No.]} 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


OF THE 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


NATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


THE DEPARTMENTS. 


ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 
FIRST SESSION. 


The Elementary Department of the National Educational 
Association met in the vestry of the Congregational Church at 
2.30 p.m., and was called to order by the president, F. Louis 
Soldan, of St. Louis, Mo. The minutes of the meetings of last 
year having been printed in the volume of the Proceedings, 


were not 


Prof. R. R. Walker, of Illinois, was chosen temporary vice- 
On motion of Mr. W. E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, 

essrs. Sheldon, W. F. Phelps of Minnesota, and Aaron Gove 
of Colorado, were appointed a committee to nominate a mem- 
ber of the Council of Education to fill the place made vacant 
by the expiration of the term of Dr. Larkin Dunton of Massa- 
chusetts; and he was nominated and reélected for six years to 


resident. 


represent the Elementary Department in the Council. 
Address of Prest. F. Louis Soldan. 


Prest. F. Louis Soldan, LL.D., of St. Louis, Mo., gave his 


inaugural address. He said: 


A principle almost as old and as fixed as the mountains is 
educate the child, not for the school, but for life. 
the demands of life the teacher must keep in living contact with 
it. He must try to preserve freshness and buoyancy of spirit. 
He must not allow the dust of the school to settle on the wing 
of his soul. The remedy for many of these evils is found in so- 
cial intercourse with others, who meet us as our equals or 
superiors. Such intercourse, which is useful to everybody, is 
a necessity forthe specialist,—to him who, by the nature of his 
vocation, is obliged to move within one circumscribed and 
uniform stratum of society, and is excluded thereby from the 
modifying and smoothing influences of the current of life in 


general. 


Elementary education is of the greatest importance as a 
basis for all higher educational work. It renders secondary 
instruction possible; it makes its road smooth, and its course 
speedy. When elementary education is imperfect and defici-nt, 
it drags higher institutions of learning down from the lofty 
position which they ought to occupy and compels them to de- 
vote time and strength to preparatory, primary work, which 
clearly lies below their province. 
ary education all higher education depends. While, historically 
speaking, the common schools have grown out of the univer- 
sities, it is equally true that at the present moment colleges 
and universities grow out of the common schools. 
mon schools neglect part of their task if they forget to stimu- 
late the pupil to continue his education after he has finished 
their course. At the end of the common-schoo] course, or 
rather along its road, there must be finger-posts pointing to 


library or college. 


Among the questions connected with primary education 
which have been most prominent during the past are those 
concerning the adaptation of some of the kindergarten ideas 
to elementary instruction, and the employment of some of the 
kindergarten occupations or devices, in a more or less modified 
Connected with this is another 
problem which has attracted the attention of a still wider circle: 
the question of manual training. It is in so far connected 
with kindergarten instruction, as in the latter the training of 
the hand is carried on together with the development of the 
There is no doubt that, theo- 
retically speaking, manual training, if it is of value to the 
cbild from his third to his sixth year, continues to form a val- 
uable means of training after the child enters the school. But 
practically in many schools the truth of this inference is not 
admitted, for no such systematic training is imparted to the 


form, in the common schools. 


mind through gifts and games. 


hand 


ure and possession. 
The science of pedagogi 


at the present time. 


recording the ways of children. 


Form, Color, and Design. 


Miss Cummings. of the Training School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
read a most valuable paper on “‘ Form, Color, and Design.” 

How the two great factors of physical and mental growth, 
labor and thought, can be brought together to produce a har- 
monious result in the development of a human being, is the 

roblem in the educational world to-day. ‘When the mind 


On the quality of element- 


We are apt to become lost in the little routine of our work. 
The intellectual eye being compelled by the nature of the vo- 
cation to dwell on the details of our labors, becomes near- 
sighted, and will be unable to recognize the more remote and 
grander outlines of wider views, unless we vary the daily rhythm 
of school duties by reading and study. It is a marvelous priv- 
ilege of cultured man that, when he opens the work of one of 
the great writers and thinkers of the world, their thought, 
which has lain buried on the printed page, rises into new life 
in his mind. He looks at life, grave and gay, through Shakes- 

are’s eyes; he sees the mysteries of the universe through 

lato’s soul, He stands upon the heights of the world, his 
glance penetrates immeasurable distances, and his soul bursts 
through the narrowing limitations which the daily task has 
drawa round it, and soars upward. Cheerfulness and a kind 
heart for ever-erring young humanity remain his golden treas- 


cs is not to be learned from books 
alone; it is to be drawn from the study of living childhood, 
and here the teacher may be an original investigator. 
is a new and growing science, starting into a faller life 
A new line of study and research has 
sprang up, and there is no position in which more valuable 
contributions can be made to the science of education than 
that of the teacher of elementary education; I mean the study 


of child-natare on an inductive basis, through observing and 


To know 


The com- 


Ours 


is active and the hand inapt, ideas run to waste,”’ therefore, 
says Dr. Sequin, “let us educate the hand.” But it is not 
only the hand we must educate: the sense of beauty in form 
and color must be awakened and the power of the eye culti- 
vated. The poorer the man, the better educated his hand 
should be, and the more his eye needs to be trained to appre- 
ciate the charms of form and color which surround him. 

One of the chief agents in hand culture is drawing. It 
trains not only the hand, but also the eye. We must first see 
intelligently before we can express clearly what we have seen 

The eye craves the brightness and variety which we see 
everywhere in nature. The human eye and hand acquire that 

wer slowly; and all will agree, I think, that it is in child- 

ood the training should begin. 

Miss Morris of Brooklyn thought of this, when recently, she 
introduced into her school a systematic study of form and color 
in the production of a design. The plan is not entirely new; 
it is foreshadowed in the form and stick-laying of the kinder- 
garten and in most of the systems of industrial drawing. It 
is not intended to take the place of the object-drawing, but to 
be carried along with it. It has been found conducive to good 
penmanship to line the slate or paper to be written on, asa 
guide. In the kindergarten the slates and tables are ruled in 
squares. We find the dotted surface best suited to our pri- 
mary classes. The dots are half an inch apart, and are lettered 
and numbered so that a child soon learns the place of begin- 
ning and ending, or how far a line of certain length would ex- 
tend. A blackboard is dotted to correspond with the slates 
and books. 

The first lessons are very oa, drawing ‘‘ standing up” 
lines, ‘‘ lying down” lines, and slanting lines from dot to dot; 
then the same lines covering three dots, four dots, and so forth. 
The lines are then combined to form angles, triangles, squares, 
and oblongs covering a given number of dots; and mapy little 
outline figures of simple objects, such as ladders, doors, win- 
dows, tables, bird-houses, flower-pots, etc , are drawn, using 
the dots as guides. Dictation lessons can be commenced very 
early, and will be found a great assistance in training the child 
in close attention and rapidity of work. As soon as the child 
can draw a square, he is taught to draw the diameters to form 
a simple design, and there is placed in his hands a box of col- 
ored crayons. The class have special object-lessons in form, 
from the beginning, using tablets, paper-folding, and clay, and 
also lessons in distinguishing and matching colors, so that they 
are able to name the colors in their boxes and give the name 
of square and its diameters to the figuresdrawn. The teacher 
outlines the same design, upon the board, and shows the chil- 
dren how to color the alternate squares, telling them, at first, 
which colors to use. The first year the children use their 
slates, but in the second year they are given a book. 

From drawing the diameters they go on to the diagonals and 
then to shorter lines and closer divisions of the surface of the 
square or oblong, having only straight-line figures the first two 
years. They learn the law of opposites in drawing and color- 
ing, and it is to them a delight not concealed when they begin 
to understand it well enough to produce a perfect design of 
their own. 

At the beginning of the third year two drawing-books are 
given to the children,—‘‘a home book”’ and a “school- 
book ’’; in the latter, the design is drawn only, the figure being 
dictated by the teacher, then placed upon the board and colored 
by one of the pupils. It is the last thing the children see on 
leaving the room in the afternoon, and for their ‘‘ home work”’ 
they draw and color the same design from memory. Each 
teacher is provided with a book containing designs suitable 
for her grade, for it is necessary to put before the children at 
first good designs. The use of the dotted surface is continued 
in the grammar grades for the dictation work only. As soon 
as possible curved lines and the box of water-colors are intro- 
duced. The different mathematical figures are correctly drawn 
and colored in their exercise books, while definite instruction 
is given in the principles of geometrical construction and in 
the tones and qualities of colors. Colored inks are used to 
obtain certain tints, but the moist water-colors have been found 
best for general use. 

Pupils delight to apply the color to the decoration of a draw- 
ing of an object, and much may be done for them toward the 
formation of a good and pure taste if we bring them into con- 
tact with the beautifal to be found in form and in the harmony 
and contrast of color. 

The results of a teacher’s work are not found on paper, but 
in the mind and character of his pupil. “‘Though we travel 
the world over to find the beautiful,’ says Emerson, ‘‘ we 
must carry it with us or we find it not.” 


The discussion which followed was very spirited, and was 
conducted by Messrs. Barringer of New Jersey, Richards of 
Washington, Greenwood of Kansas, Sheldon of Massachusetts, 
and by several ladies and gentlemen representing as many dif- 
ferent States. 

Mr. Richards of Washington and Miss Cummings of New 
York were appointed a committee to nominate officers. 


SECOND SESSION, 


The session was held in the Congregational Church at 2.30 
p. m., President Soldan in the chair. 


Method in Music. 


The first paper was given by H. E. Holt, of Boston, Mass., 
on ‘‘ Methods in Teaching Music.’’ 

There is no subject taught to which the principles of object- 
ive-teaching can be mo.e easily and successfally applied than 
in that of music. The real objects of thought are always at 


hand, Sounds must be as clearly presented and named to the 
mind as colors. Music stands sadly in need of teaching- 
power. In our schools music should be taught in its simplic- 
ity as an art, and not in its complicacy as a science. It can 
be so simplified and systematically arranged that the teaching 
ability of the regular teacher, who knows nothing of music as 
a science, can be employed. Skillful supervision will always 
be in demand; but while music is regarded as a special study, 
to be taught only by special teachers, the best results will not 
be obtained. 

From recent peg oy the former teaching of music 
must be regarded as a failure in comparison to what can and 
ought to be accomplished. Germany's influence, notwith- 
standing her high position in the musical and educational 
world, has led us wrong in this particular, jadging from 
printed accounts, also from statements made by eminent Ger- 
man musicians and teachers who are familiar with the system. 

In training children to think sounds in pitch we must work 
with the real sounds continually. If we would train children 


to sing in time we must first teach them to think and feel the 
rhythm accurately 


The real objects of thought in rhythm are pulsations or ac- 
cents that must be felt and cannot be conveyed to the mind 
through the eye. Pulsations and the different combinations 
of lengths of sounds must be indicated to the mind through 
the senses of hearing and feeling, and there is no other way. 

The quality of musical food ites to little children to nour- 
ish and develop a true musical ‘taste is of great importance. 
Children should become familiar with all harmonies by sing- 


ing them. 
The second paper was by Orville T. Bright, principal of 
Dougias School, Chicago, Ill.; topic, 
Instruction in English. 
Mr. Bright’s paper was one that was listened to with in- 
tense interest, and was an able and pointed discussion of this 


important topic. 

After speaking of the great interest aroused in this subject 
during the past few years, Mr. Bright proceeded to show why 
the study of English grammar does not enable children to use 
the English language. Methods in orthoepy and orthography 
were fully analyzed, and the reason that the former does not 


teach correct pronunciation, nor the latter correct spelling, 
were apparent. He showed that a large + of etymology is 
useless rubbish, and handled parsing ‘‘ without gloves.” 

Many examples of parsing and analysis taken from actual 
observation in school-rooms, or copied verbatim from recently- 

ublished grammars, were quoted to strengthen his position. 
He claimed that if direct effort had been made to invent a 
thought-killing process, nothing more effectual could have 
been produced than the greater part of so-called analysis and 
diagraming of sentences. The following pertinent inquiries 
were made: ‘‘ After the sentence is finished is the meaning at 
all clearer? Is any grammatical error guarded against? Is 
any thought awakened ? How has the practical, thoughtful 
use of English been advanced? What has the recitation 
gained for the children ?”’ 

The inability of pupils to use respectable English, even after 
they have finished our grammar and high schools, was dwelt 
upon as a disgrace to the teachers of America; and this in- 
ability exists in New England equally with the Western States. 

A better way was then outlined by the speaker. Beginning 
with the child when he enters school, he should be made to 
feel at home, so that conversation may be effectually carried 
on. These lessons should be so shaped as to impress those 
English constructions which are most liable to error, and the 
child learn to nse correctly by using. No rule or definition, 
no *‘ fuss and feathers.’’ Clear enunciation and correct pro- 
nunciation should receive careful attention from the start, 
and the former secured during the first year of school. 

Composition, first oral and then written, should begin at 
once, and continue during all the years of school-life; during 
the first three years every day, and thereafter as far as prac- 
ticabie. Suggestions as to the manner of laying out a course 
in composition were given. Children should be encouraged by 
— aaveny of the teacher, rather than discouraged by his 
criticism. 

As the most important and efficient means of cultivation in 
correct use of language and in freedom and power of expres- 
sion, Mr. Bright spoke at length upon the reading of good 
books. To many this was the feature of his paper. 

He insisted that school reading should bear largely upon the 
studies pursued, and that this reading, conversations, study 
and investigation, and composition-writing should so interlace 
oe each should produce a powerful influence upon the 
others. 

In closing the speaker used these words: ‘‘ After all that has 
been, or that can be, said or written upon this subject, in any 
system of language-lessons the working out of detail must rest 
almost entirely with the teacher. If she isequal to this she 
will succeed. If she is only a slavish copyist she will fail, of 
course. 

This paper called out a very valuable discussion. 


Election of Officers. 


The Committee on Nominations reported through its chair- 
man, Z. Richards of District of Columbia, the following offi- 
cers, who were unanimously elected for the coming year: 

President—W. N. Barringer, of New Jersey. 

Secretary—Miss Ella Calkins, of New York. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


The sessions of the Normal Department were held in the 
Methodist Church, on Wednesday and Friday afternoons, July 
16 and 18, Dr. E. C. Hewett, of Illinois, presided, and J. N. 
Wilkinson, of Topeka, Kas., was chosen secretary. 


First Day — WEDNESDAY. 


The exercises were opened by Dr. Thomas Hunter of New 
York City; topic, 


The Value of Normal Schools. 

The address presented figures from Commissioner Eston’s 
report to show the large per cent. of illiteracy and the low 
standard of qualification among teachers. Only eight out of a 
hundred teachers, he said, have received special training; 


ninety-two out of every hundred teachers being without pro- 
fessional education! The amount of normal training fur- 
nished teachers at present shonid be increased fifty-fold. 

The normal schools, though not yet two hundred years old, 
and of forty years’ growth in America, have accomplished be. 
neficent results. They are the outgrowth of the Lancasterian 
system. The present system was a part of the great plan of 
Napoleon. It had the approval of American statesmen like 
Webster and John Quincy Adams; hence, what signifies the 
opposition of small politicians. The objection that normal 
graduates are sometimes a failure may be made to the work of 
any other institution. The normal school has improved meth- 
ods of teaching; it has done something better,—it has intro- 
duced humanity into schools. The world is indebted to the 
a toiler who, amid danger and difficulty, establishes the 
ight-houses to guide the mariner along the tortuous coast. 

earing the life-preserver, enduring the exposure, he works 
through the years down to the solid rock pan founds a struct- 
ure the storms cannot disturb. And thus has the normal 
school been established, aud the “ gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.’”’ 


Discussion, 
The discussion of Dr. Hunter’s paper was opened by Prest. 


| Baldwin, of Texas. The normal schools, he said, are a neces- 
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sity of the new education. While it was believed that any one 
could teach school, there was no need of normal instruction. 
The fact that every educational state of the world has estab- 
lished normal schools shows how widespread is the new educa- 
tion. 

Prest. Hewett suggested that all present are sufficiently con- 
vinced of the importance of normal schools, but most effectual 
service would be done by suggesting how to make the public 
see what is so clear to teachers. 

Dr. Norton of San Jose, Cal., maintained that normal 
schools have provoked hostility by seeming to rival other 
schools in furnishing an education that prepares for other 
professions. 

The paper was further discussed by Principals Jerome Allen 
of Minnesota, Willett of Ohio, Rounds of New Hamp- 
shire, Gilchrist of lowa, Allyn of Illinois, Albee of Wisconsin, 
Osborne of Missouri, and Hewitt of Illinois. 

Prof Payne, of Michigan University, presented a paper on 
Psychology a8 Related to Teaching. There is the same ne- 
cessity, he said, of the teacher’s studying psychology as of the 
physician’s studying physiology. The er presented asuc- 
cession of careful and philosophical statements, and was fol- 
lowed by the educators present with the most careful attention. 


Szconp Day — Fripay. 
H. B. Norton, vice-president of the San Jose Normal School, 
California, read an interesting paper on 


Enthusiasm in Teaching. 

The word enthusiasm has a deep and marvelous meaning; 
it signifies ‘‘ possessed by a god.”” Our modern word inspira- 
tion is nearly synonymous. It has been said that man made 
gods in his own image and likeness. It is a parallel truth that 


we draw to ourselves inspirations corresponding to .our own 
nature. Enthusiasm, ill guided, appears in the “‘ fanatic”? and 
‘‘crank.” Only a perfect medium can transmit white light, 
or be the subject of a wise and well-balanced inspiration. 

One of Edward Eggleston’s wittiest chapters is entitled ‘‘A 
Lesson from a Bull Dog.” Ball was a dog not inclined to be 
very aggressive, but not accustomed to turn out of anybody's 
way, and when he closed his eyes and teeth upon an adversary, 
it was evident that he had come to stay. He taught the Hoosier 
schoolmaster a lesson which carried him through a dark and 
dangerous passage of life. The bull-dog is a useful object- 
lesson to both teacher and pupil. There are cases in which 
persistence and will are wo more than enthusiasm. This 
is much like the sudden flash of tow and tinder, while dogged 
resolution is anthracite, The bad phase of enthusiasm is pre- 
sented by the too-hard riding of educational hobbies. Never- 
theless, in moderate supply, and wisely guided, it is an excel- 
lent, almost indispensable quality for the teacher. Professors 
Gradgrind and Dry-as-dust will always work at a tremendous 
disadvantage; they get no ‘celestial aid. Agassiz was moved 
by agod, and many other teachers have felt something of the 
same divine fervor and fire. It is peculiarly the grace of the 
specialist. It gives wings to the fact; no product of nature re- 
mains the common or unclean. The specialists in science 
may be one-sided and wanting in the field of our conventional 
utilities, but his spiritual time-growih is cool, healthy, and 
cleanly, always; he is safe from the grosser vices of this world. 


The paper was followed by an address on the same subject, 
by Prof. Thomas Metcalf, of the Illinois Normal University, 
at Normal Ill. 

Discussion. 


The discussion of the papers was opened by H. L. Boltwood, 
of Evanston, Iil., who argued that enthusiasm means ‘‘ God 
in us;”’ it ought also to mean, ‘‘ we in God.”’ 

Professor Allen, of Minnesota, said: Enthusiastic work de- 
mands physical, mental, and moral strength. 

Principal Hoose, of Cortlandt, N. Y., questioned whether 
teachers have the same kind of enthusiasm as the soldier who 
fights for the honor of his country. 

Principal Brown, of Indiana, made the point that the most 
valuable enthusiasm is not noisy or demonstrative. 

Supt. Feitshans, of Springfield, Ill., urged that enthusiasm 
springs from success and an ambition to do better work each 
year. 

Professor Grant, of Pierce, Neb., insisted that enthusiasm 
is work! work!! work!!!” 

Dr. Dunton, of Boston, argued : Enthusiasm springs from 
something to be done, a desire to do it, and a strong hope of 
success. A young man found a poor makeshift of a night 
school in Boston, He threw enthusiasm into it; he made ita 
success, and had an enrollment of more than a thousand, and 
the encouragement and approval of city and State. Now he 
is moving the National Association to recognize this work, 
and, with his enthusiam, will doubtless succeed. 

Miss Kennedy, of Illinois, thought enthusiasm may be 
caught from the children. 

Principal Marwell, of the Colored Normal School at Louie- 
ville, Ky., told of his own work, and showed that he is enthu- 
siastic over his success. 

Mr. Beach, of Wisconsin, illustrated enthusiasm by the story 
of the convict whose love of flowers he was raising made him 
decline the governor’s pardon. 

Miss S. A. Sprague, of Minnesota, pleasantly answered some 
of the previous speakers, who had eaid we lack the enthusi- 
asm of a Pestalozzi, who was willing to care for his pupils. 
The primary teacher, if she does not clothe and feed, at least 
attends to the washing of the children in her charge. 

Mrs. Williams neé Lathrop, of Cincinnati, was called out, 
and said that the feeling of fitness for the work gives rise to 
enthusiasm, and the enthusiasm of a training teacher imparts 
itself to those who are trained. 

At the close of the discussion President Hewett gave a brief 
valedictory, expressing the hope that the Normal 1 Sec- 
tion would grow in enthusiasm and power. 


Election of Officers. 
The Nominating Committee reported the following officers 


for the ensuing year, who were unanimously elected : 


President—George P. Brown, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Vice-President—J. Baldwin, Texas. 
Secretary —Miss Sarah E. Sprague, M 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 
This department held its meetings in University Hall, Prest. 
J. L. Pickard in the chair, The following are the abstracts of 
ihe principal papers read at the iaeeting: 


Co-education in Colleges. Address of Prest. J. L. Pick. 
AkD, LL D., Minneapolis, Minn. 


education not a necessity, since the elective system is so widely 
prevalent. ‘‘Sex in Education” is a strong argument for 


co-education. Sex characteristics are best developed and 
strengthened in mutual exercise. Seclusion thwarts God’s 


that possible under society’s forms and concealments. Health 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION. 
This department held a meeting Thursday afternoon at the 


Too, oe age half bn the 19th century is to be credited a marked the Unitarian church; Hon. B.S. Batcher, West Va., presid- 
» ie ce in the ty mate put upon woman as a student. Her ing. It was very largely attended. After some preliminary 
$ are equal, if not superior, to those of men. Identical | pusiness, the president introducad the speaker of the day. 


Supervision of City Schools. Read by R. W. Stevenson, 


Supt. of Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 
The powers and duties of a superintendent are co-extensive 


lan. Co-education favors a more thorough acquaintance, | with the Board of Education. The superintendent of te 
formed in the higher realm of intellect, safer and surer than of schools should be a man of sffairs. on this conaeeml ow 


is not injured, as proven by statistics, Woman will do her|®*Penditures for school purposes were fully discussed, But 
work in a woman’s way. The introduction of woman to equal |the burden of a superintendent’s work is that of supervisin 

rank with man in professional chairs will prove a bar to injury,|the instruction. He held that it was no part of a superintend- 
In all co-educational institutions there is a steady widening of | ent’s duty to become a normal teacher, and to prescribe meth- 
the courses of study and raising of standards in response to|0ds; this led to narrowness and discouraged originality. The 
the capabilities and the demands of woman herself. Economy | individuality and freedom of the teacher should not be inter- 
favors the policy, as duplication of agencies is not demanded. | fered with; each should be encouraged to pursue specialties 


Steady increase in the number of co-educational colleges proves | for which he has # natural gift. The organization and classi- 


their worth. 


fication of a system of schools yen to a well-arranged 
course of study was discussed at length. 


The subjects of 


WELL, LL.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 


icans, as a result of the civil service reform. 


cult problems already demanding solution. 


fluence. 


Political Science in our Colleges. Read by W. W. Fot- 


It is my desire to establish the duty of the University to be- 
come the seat and teacher of social and political science at the 
point of convergence of these four lines of argument: 

1, The opening of a legitimate public career to young Amer- 


2. The press of a great variety of most complicated and diffi- 


3. The late development of the science of sociology, and of 
the scientific method in that and the incladed sciences. 
4. The need of the University to be engaged in the study of 
the highest things, under penalty of losing prestige and in- 


Proceeding to details, Mr. Folwell insisted on the necessity 
of laying a solid foundation of history, political economy, and 
elements of law. Having laid this foundation, students will 
select their specialties from such branches as the following : 
History of political ideas and institutions; history of federal 
government; history and science of administration; English 


ical ethics; political economy in many ramifications; national 
multitude of topics, such as taxation, finance, immigration, pro- 
tection, banks, currency, land laws, pauperism, public health, 
its history, its practice ancient and modern; international law 
and the history of diplomacy. 


of original work, and to learn the meaning and use of the his- 
torical method. 


Language in Liberal Education. By Joun Bascom, LL.D., 


examinations and promotions, and the frequency of their 
occurrence, were conridered. The paper closed with the fol- 
lowing summary: The range of the powers and duties of a 
superintendent is widely extended, yet limited. His own good 
sense is the boundary of his actions. He is a teacher, and at 
the same time a thorough man of business,—a plain, straight- 
forward man, candid, conciliatory, out-spoken, yet a keeper of 
his own counsels, and inflexible in his purposes ; a man with 
a big heart, yet oftentimes his actions will appear to the com- 
munity cruel; a man who could give the fullest and most 
satisfactory explanation of his conduct, and the most valid 
reasons for his acts, but he is silent; the teacher’s true friend 
in her absence ; in her presence, often her apparent enemy; 
as the manager of finance, shrewd, economical, and liberal; as 
the superintendent of instruction, scholarly, judicious, system- 
atic, and comprehensive ; and as a politician discreet, active, 


fearless, and patriotic. 


Discussion. 
An animated and deeply interesting discussion followed. 
Supt. Gibson, of Ohio, sald he preferred green high-school 


graduates to Normal graduates. No other Superintendent 
constitutional history; American constitutional history; polit-| agreed with him, however. 


Supt. Ellis, of Rochester, N. Y., desired normal graduates; 


economy, particlarly American national economy, embracing a couldn’t get enough of them, and was compelled to establish a 
city train 


ng school. 
Supt. Smith, of Minnesota, would not care to live in Ohio if 


public education, sumptuary laws, and so on; American ls a t 
government,—Federal, State, country, town; city government, northwest ie elamorog teachers. The 
] 


Supt. Thatcher, of Illinois, said that he employs fresh col- 


The student should be required to perform a certain amount foo graduates until enough normal graduates 


Dr. W. T. Harris, of Massachusetts, suggested that the su- 


perintendent must be a practical man; must know the educa- 
tional value of each item in his course of study. 


Supt. Phelps argued that teachers should be reasonably free. 


physical as opposed to the mental. 


Each time has its bias that must be guarded against. 
bias of our time is, first, toward the practical as opposed to the 
theoretical; second, toward knowledge as opposed to power, 
toward erudition as opposed to reflection; third, toward the 


The 


Education to be judged by the nature of the intellectual ac- 


which it awakens and expands thought. 
Language an essential factor in education, first, as the me- 
dium of thonght; second, as an opening way to literature; 


sixth, to theology. 
humanities. 


be studied, the objections and actual division of work between 
science and language. 


Agricultural College, Iowa. 

The first object of education is discipline and education cul- 
minating in culture. The second is the evolution of a mind 
complete and potential for the exertion objectively of the 
greatest force in accordancs with the highest wisdom. To be 


udice of passion. It must provide such healthful stimulus 


Any line of training that does not recognize self as the great- 
est modifier of all knowledge is a failure. The paramount 


requires breadth all along the line of training. It requires 
that the forces of environment be liberal. It demands that 
there shall be no aristocracy in the college curriculum. There 
must be equality in letters as well as inlaw. In higher edu- 
cation, a full vocabulary is of primary necessity. 
scholarship and differences in practical life are Jargely due to 


A broad distinction must be drawn between scientific facts 


ery for the proper condensing and packing of thought for/a 


place a proper value upon higher education, 
will not seek it. 

Language imparts culture as well as information, and should 
be classed among the branches possessing high practical value. 
To reach the liberal in education requires intimate association 
with elevated thought. This necessitates contac 
of elevated character, or the study of language in its higher 


society, and to government are moral, and are not suscepiible 
of mathematical demonstration nor 3 
laws. They cannot be worked by | 
solved in the chemical laboratory. 
one of the best preparations for the 


presented and scientific modes of thinking. A critical study | ignorance. 
of language is the scientific adjustment of the mental machin- | poo 


Courses of study must be elastic; not all pupils ean do the 
same work in the same time. 

Supt. Sanford, of Middletown, N. Y., said the normal schools 
of New York give one-half the year to instructional methods, 
and an equal time to actual teaching. They have fewer exam- 
inations, aud do not let the time of them be known before- 
hand. He condemned the custom of sending round expert ex- 
aminers to test the pupils, and thereby to rate the teachers and 


tion it calls out, and its extension,—liberal in the degree in puplis. He promotes a deserving pupil at any time. 


Supt. Akers, of Iowa, also, would not keep back sharp pu- 


pils for laggards. 
Dr. Harris said he would lay out the extent of study only 


third, to history; fourth, to philosophy; fifth, to social science ; for ten weeks at a time, and continually ‘‘ skim’’ out the best, 


and promote them. He did not approve of regular examina- 


Science itself must take its position in correlation to these |+i5.. They were necessary only to o give teachers an opportu: 
nity to test and compare their methods and results of teaching. 
In conclusion, the speaker considered what languages to He would not keep dull and sharp pupils yoked together. ’ 


The question was further discussed by Supt. Gove of Colo- 


rado, Marble of Mass., and others. 


The Committee on Nominations reported the name of Le 


The Part Played by the Study of Language in aLib./p., ph. Brown, of Obio, as president for the ensuing year. 
eral Education. Read by Prest.S. A. Knapp, of Iowa|The members then voted to hold the winter meeting in New 
Orleans, at the time of the Exposition. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 
Fiast Day. 
This department held its meeting in the Assembly Chamber, 


liberal, this training must so balance the mind as to enable it July 17; Prof. C. M. Woodword in th 
to assume the diversified responsibilities of life without prej- 


At the opening of the session Mr. Newington of St. Louis 


and such vigorous discipline as will produce a wonderful was elected secretary of the department, and Prof. Folwell of 
activity, and a marvelous capacity for 8) esots was reélected a member of the Council of Educa- 
wide range a tion for six years, to represent the department in that body. 


The meeting was then opened by the assigned speakers as 


duty of life is the training of ego. To be liberal, education | ¢.)) 9: 


“4 Layman’s View of Manual Training.” 
Col. Augustus Jacobson, of Chicago, spoke on the above 


rrors in| topic. 


Mr. Jacobson remarked that children were taken away from 


misapprehension of language. school too early, and consequently many were growing up in 


Our need was something which would keep the 


rest children at school until the course could be completed, 
nd this need was supplied by the manual-training school, 


. A study of language enables the student to| Manual training tended to keep boys in school till they reached 
anyone ion an without which he | the age of 16 or 17. If the safety of the public lay in intelli- 


nce, then ite safety lay in multiplying the manual-training 


schools throughout the land. There was no public place now 
where an American boy could learn a trade, except in the peni- 


Manual-training schools exist for the benefit of the 


ten 
t with men|boys. ‘These schools taught all the rudiments of all trades. 
A graduate of such training school was so skilled in various 
trades that, if he were thrown out of one employment he 


oper moet aiffenlt problems that relate to the individual, to| could easily turn his head and hand to another business. 


During the last ten years the Germans had been gaining on 


reduction to physical/the French through manual-training schools. Industry paid 
ithmic signs, nor re-| just in proportion as it was mixed with brains. Designers 
study of language is | were waiting for workmen who do not now exist; but the man- 
ursuit of that higher | ual-training school is going to send such workmen out upon 


hilosophy which treats of the obligations of the individual 
and the evolution of society. 


(Continued on page 106.) 
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Six thousand teachers at Madison,— the best repre- 
sentation of the Grand Army of the Republic. With 
such annual review days, the greater host gets courage 
and inspiration as it goes marching on to victory. 


Two new departmeats, the Department of Music and 
the Kindergarten Department were formed, at the Mad- 
son meeting. These two additional divisions of the 
work of the Association will prove largely advantageous 
and useful. 


Tae Woman’s Evening, at Madison, with its two 
great meetings, was a wonderful illustration of the 
ability and spirit of woman in her chosen work, and the 
addresses of the women won the admiration of all who 
heard them. 


One year ago the National Educational Association 
was largely in debt. Before the meeting at Madison 
began, it had been freed from debt, and there was a small 
deposit in bank to its credit. At the conclusion of the 
meeting, the funds of the Association were sufficient, we 
are informed, to pay all bills and leave a comfortable 
balance of about $6,000 in the treasury. This fact tells 
its own story of industrious and efficient management. 


Tue wide scope and marked ability of the papers read 
at the meeting of the National Association at Madison 
formed one of its marked features. The Indian ques- 
tion, illiteracy, education of woman, primary educa- 
tion, —its, principles, methods, and results; a triple 
paper by Drs. Harris, Hall, and Dickinson,—are repre- 
sentative topics, which will indicate the breadth of the 
subjects considered. By whatever else this remarkable 


mesting may be distinguished, this feature of it will 


always be remembered by a multitude of teachers from 
all parts of the country. 


Aut sections of the Union were well represented at the 
meeting at Madison. On the nominating committee, 
consisting of one from each State and territory, every 
State was represented, and all the territories except 
New Mexico and Nevada. The New England delega- 
tion numbered between six and seven hundred; four 
hundred were from Iowa, six hundred from Wisconsin, 
three hundred from Illinois, about the same number 
from Michigan, and frem one hundred to two hundred 
each from Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Minnesota, and 
New York, and perhaps elsewhere. Many other States 
were represented by twenties and fifties. It was said 
that more than fifty came from Texas. 


Two marks of progress at the Madison meeting 
should not be overlooked: 1. A number of colored teach- 
ers from Washington and the South, men and women, 
some of them conspicuous for their ability, were present 
at the meeting, indicating the beginning of that con- 
summation devoutly to be hoped for; viz, the instruc- 
tion of the colored race by teachers of their own color. 
2. The education of woman received marked attention. 
Not only was there a large delegation of distinguished 
wdmen preeent, but they were recognized on all com- 
mittees; several of them presented papers; many en- 
tered into the discussion of topics ; and one lady, Miss 
Sarah Doyle of Providence, R. I., presided at a large 
and important evening meeting. 


THE farewell meeting of the Association, with its sar- 
dine-packed audience in the Capitol, and its overflow 
meeting of two thousand people on Capitol Park, was 
the most enthusiastic of the series, and fitly closed the 
greatdrama, The congratulatory addresses of the States, 
through chosen speakers, and the responses by Gov. 
Rusk, Gen. Atwood, Prof. Freeman and others; as rep- 
resentatives of city and State, expressed the cordial 
interest each cherished for the other, and the almost 
constant applause which accompanied and followed the 
speech-making, was also the heartfelt indorsement of 
the admirable resolutions of thanks prepared by Dr. 
White, which, as far as words could do, voiced the unani- 
mous sentiments of the great Convention. We have 
seen audiences aroused to white heat before, but none 
have exceeded in hearty fervor and unbounded zeal the 
great congregations at Madison, in their mutual fare- 
well, as host and guest in this memorable meeting. 


THE great Association at Madison rendered a fitting 
tribute to Dr. Bicknell by re-nominating him to the 
high office of president. It may well be considered an 
honor for any man to be chosen president of the National 
Educational Association, and the settled policy of the 
Association has from the beginning been one term of 
service. No president has hitherto been re-nominated. 
It was therefore an unprecedented honor conferred upon 
him to be thus re-nominated. No man, probably, has 
ever before put into an educational meeting the amount 
of work that Dr. Bicknell put into this meeting. His 
renomination, was, therefore, a well-merited honor; 
but it was a call to an amount of labor which no man 
could be expected to perform. It was evident, also, 
from the tenor of Dr. Bicknell’s remarks, on declining 
the honor, that he felt that the custom of one term 
should not be interrupted,— that as the labor should 
be divided, so should the honor. 


F. Louis Soupan, LL.D., the new president of the 
National Educational Association, is one of the foremost 
of the representative teachers of the interior. He is 
the principal of the Normal School of St. Louis, and 
was for many years a co-worker with Dr, Harris. A 
native of Germany and educated in that land of schools 
and universities he is distinguished as an accurate and 
critical scholar, an original thinker, and is widely and 
favorably known as a writer on the philosophy of ped- 
agogy. He has for many years been identified with 
the Association, and his administration will be marked 
by wisdom, energy, and ability. We pledge him our 


Tue large number of representative men and women 
present at Madison from all sections of the country was 
frequently remarked by many present. Among them 
may be mentioned: 


Gen. John Eaton, of Washington, U. 8S. Comr. of Education. 
Wm. T. Harris, of Massachusetts. 

G Stanley Hall, of Baltimore. 

Z. Richards, of Washington, D C. 

M. A. Newell, of Maryland. 

A. 8. Locke, of Louisiana. 

William O. Rogers, of Louisiana. 

Warren Easton, State Supt. Public Instr., Baton Rouge, La. 
J. W. Dickinson, Sec. Board of Ed., Massachusetts. 
T. B. Stockwell, School Comr. of Rhode Island. 

H. R. Gass, State Supt. of Ed., Michigan. 

L. D. Brown, Comr. Public Schools, Ohio. 

D. H. Kiehle, Supt. Pub. Instr., Minnesota. 

W. W. W. Jones, Supt., Nebraska. 

C. W. Akers, Supt., Iowa. 

bert Graham, Supt. Pub. Instr., Wisconsin. 

. H. Chandler, vice Supt. Wisconsin. 

Raab, State Supt., Llinois. 

. H. Paine, Supt., Tennessee, 

. J. Orr, State Supt., Georgia. 

. L. M. Curry, of Virginia, general agent Peabody Fund. 
x-Governor Murray, of Virginia 

.L Butcher, Supt. Pab. Instr., West Virginia. 

. Coy, Cincinnati, O. 

. W. Holeombe, Supt. Pab Iostr., Indiana, 

. H. H. Beadle, Dakota. P 

. M. Coyner, Utah. 

. B. Norton, California. 

n Gove, Supt., Denver, Col. 

. L. Shattuck, Colorado. 

. M. Greenwood, Supt., Missouri. 

. H. Long, Sapt., St. Louis, Mo. 

Howland, Supt., Chicago, Ill. 

Sill, Detroit, Mich. 

. A. Hinsdale, Supt., Cleveland, O. 

. Rickoff, Yonkers, N. Y. 

. Calkins, New York City. 

. Tarbell, Supt., Indianapolis, Ind. 

. B. Peaslee, Supt., Cincinnati, U. 

- Burns, Supt , Dayton, O. 

. Stevenson, Supt., Columbus, O. 

. F. Phelps, Supt., Minnesota. 

B F. Wright, Sapt., St. Paul, Minn. 

Irwin Shepard, Minnesota. 

B. M. Reynolds. Minnesota. 

Hiram Orcutt, Boston. 

President Pickard, Iowa State University. 

W. W. Folwell, State University, Minnesota. 
John Bascom, State University, Wisconsin. 
Lemuel Moss, State University, Indiana. 

J. H. Smart, Purdue University, Indiana. 
Prof. W. H. Payne, State University, Michigan. 
A. L. Chapin, prest. Beloit College, Wisconsin. 
C. W. Strong, president Carleton College, Minnesota. 
Geo. F. Magoun, president Iowa College, Iowa. 


= 


= 


J. W. Andrews, president Marietta College, Ohio. 
8S. H. Peabody, president Lilinois Industrial Uaiversity. 
J.D, Dreher, president Roanoke College, Virginia. 

8. C. Armstrong, president Hampton Institute, Virginia. 


Normal schools were represented by such men as 


A. G. Boyden, of Massachusetts. 
D B. Hagar, of Massachusetts, 
Larkin Dunton, of Massachusetts, 
C. C. Rounds, of New Hampshire. 
Thomas Hunter, New York City. 
Robert Allyn, of Illinois. 

E, C. Hewett, of L[llinois. 

G. 8. Albee, of Wisconsin. 

J. W. Stearns, of Wisconsin. 

W. D. Parker, of Wisconsin. 

F. W. Parker, of Illinois. 

F. L. Soldan, of Missouri. 

J. Baldwin, Texas; and many others. 


Among the distinguished women may be named : 


Mrs. W. N. Hailmann. 

Clara Conway, of Tennessee. 
Francis E. Willard, of Illinois. 
Sarah E. Doyle, of Rhode Island. 
Sarah A. Stewart, of Wisconsin. 
Emma Marwedel, of California. 
Louisa P. Hopkins, of Massachusetts. 
Eva D. Kellogg, of Massachusetts. 
Mary A. West, of Illinois. 

May Wright Sewall, Indiana. 
Mrs. Jonn Bascom, of Wisconsin. 
Delia Lothrop Williame, of Ohio. 
E Cora Barrett, of Ohio. 

Sue W. Sanders, of Arkansas. 

E. D. Nichols, of Montana. 


The above list of names is given merely from recol- 
lection, with no data accessible, and of course is defect- 
ive, including by no means an exhaustive list of the 
more prominent persons present, and perhaps not even 
all who took part in the proceedings. Itis given merely 
to indicate the character of the meeting. 


Our editor-in-chief is now in Alaska, on an excursion 
which he planned with many others, for the teachers of 
the Nation who had assembled at Madison. He much 
needs the vacation and rest which this excursion will 
afford. For many months his labors have been inces- 
sant in organizing and managing the greatest educa- 
tional meeting ever held on the globe; but the Nation 
has accorded @ triumphant success, and awarded to Dr. 
T. W. Bicknell, its President, the honor of having or- 
ganized, arranged, and executed, through the enthusi- 
astic codperation of many, this grand meeting whose 
influence will be felt in every State and territory, in 


cordial and hearty support and codperation, 


pyery county, in every town, in every schoo} district ip 
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the Nation. On his return with Dr. Morey, who is also|less secularism that have appeared, we have little fear| hearty accord with the American people ‘in their wise 
on an excursion to Oregon, the editorial work of Tae that the mass of our people will follow this leadership. | and truly catholic idea of unsectarian, moral instruction 
JournaL, AmeRIcAN TrAcueEr, and Epvcarion will | And we would suggest to that portion of the clergy,/and discipline, with the common religious sanctions in 


be resumed with renewed vigor and success. the religious press and thoughtful religious people who|schools. But the entire clergy of one denomination is 
are following the lead of this group of social philoso-| under orders from the Romish Pontiff to denounce this : 
Our associate editor, Rev. A. D. Mayo, returned |Phers, that they must be prepared to advise the Amer-| American idea, and demand a return to the exploded ‘ 


jast week from his eight months’ tour through the|ican people to pay $100,000,000 a year to support a system of European parochial schools, subsidized by the 
Southwest, and will remain in Boston for the coming public school in which nothing shall be taught, read,|State. A considerable body of the leaders of all other 
four months. Mr. Mayo has already begun his prepar- spoken, implied, or enforced in the way of discipline, | religious bodies follow this bad precedent, and are heard 
ations for his fifth annual visitation to the South, to which contradicts the atheistic, materialistic, secular| everywhere denouncing the schools, the State univer- 
commence a8 800n after the close of the presidential|creed of perhaps one man in a thousand in the country. | sities, and all public education, as “unchristian,” “God- 
election campaign as possible. During the summer We do not believe our people are prepared to set up a little | less,” “immoral,” and “ perilous,” and are urging their 
and autumn he will be open to applications for all |°ligarchy of this description in absolute dominion over people to place their children and youth in the hands of 
kinds of educational addresses, save institute-teaching, |the public system of education that is relied upon as|this class of the clergy for education. This is all there 
in the Northern States, and will be glad to receive|one vital element in the training of American youth. _|is of the matter. The quarrels of this class of sectarian 
[theologians and ecclesiastics prevented the establish- 

Pl rt merican people have, long — set a their ment of the people’s school for half a century in Eng- 

of moral and religious training in public land, and, to-day, keen it @ hybrid fall of irri 

schools. The common school is religious, moral, Chris-|,,. 
gious, ’ tation tothe masses. The same class has fought the 


suggestions respecting his Southern tour during the 
coming winter. Mr. Mayo’s address through the season 
will be, Office of JourNAL or Epucarion, 16 Hawley 


Street, Boston. tian, in the same s that th 8 
© government, tate and public-school system of our country for two hundred 
national, —is so, While according absolute independence and fifty years, and is still its most dangerous, because 
RELIGION IN COMMON SCHOOLS. of belief to every mind, on all subjects, every American its most conscientious, and, personally pints and 
— 


peblte during will be | the spiritual nature, immutable moral obligation and|}_ a Itr: t 
the practical decigion wo are net informed. itamortality of man, and the kind of morality taught in teint” of religion ” able 
Theoretically, this has been asserted “ good law meee the Sermon on the Mount, the Law of Love, and the|the State to subsidise the educational system of eve 
1837; although, we suppose, the majority of public Golden Rule, every statute-book in America, with the |Téligious or anti-religious party in the land. It is well 


schools in the State still retain the old-time morning whole system of common law, would be impossible. Our that this great question is driving to its final issue. As 
: P : usual, the debate is now between implacable partisans 


cise of Scripture-reading and religious music, with 
pa whole republican life is polarized by this common re-| fancy they speak for the country. But the great, 
eh ; ; pad caoagirn ” 8 W ligious faith of the people, and because the dissent from | slow, common-sense, republican instinct of the masses, 
chil 1. 2 ®| this faith is still so uninfluential, American society re-|that has again and again saved the country, can be 
doubt if the highest court of the State has yet passed| sing what it is. Now the people insist that religion | trusted to pronounce the final verdict, and pronounce 


on the validity of these several decisions by the head of and morality, in this general sense, is part of all it aright. 
g° of o'¢;— | they protect all children against sectarian religious pro- DRIFT. 
possibly avoiding placing the opening 
pagandism in public schools, they also intend to secure 


exercise a few minutes earlier. 
But it is evident no pains will be.spared to push thi * all that moral discipline and training, under the was not duly recognized in the make-up of the National Asso- 

h mo db P push th18! sanctions of common religious ideas, which the over-| ciation at Madison, was hardly borne out by the facts, The 

controversy 08 = ster end by two sete of people. whelming majority regard the corner-stone of society | original program included the names of a dozen of the most 
The ultra-secularists, who are avowed unbelievers injitei¢ And they also intend to protect American chil-|¢minent educational women in the country, representing every 


all that is ordinarily styled religion, omit no opportunity F : : ae _| section, and,both races, of the Union; and many others would 
dren in public schools against that atheistic, ultra-secu tah 


to denounce the least attempt to inculcate religious sh in 3 

‘dens, oven of lar propaganda which is, just now, the narrowest, most | conspicuous special feature of the great occasion was to have 

hold : 1 aan a discipli h . 5 °Y | obstinate, and, we are sorry to say, sometimes the most | peen the Woman’s Evening, in which the entire body was to 
° de meek. Soe a amay oe <i it, malignant sectarianism in the country. That the peo-|be included as an audience; to be exclusively addressed by 

but insist that morality has no relation to the belief in ple can fully realize their ideal of unsectarian, moral | Women; the occasion to be made, in every way, representative 


God, spiritual existence, immortality, or even an immu-|. . : : and [commemorative of woman’s work and position in 
instruction of this type, at once, is not to be expected. of 


That in doing so some venerable school-room customs would hold more than one-fifth of the immense audience that 
vidual or the State, is simply expediency ; the best should be rudely jostled may be apprehended. But we raged like a troubled sea, at all times, about the Capitol, de- 
thing now practicable; the present poise of the evolu-| .., confident the people will go on, as now, expanding | feated this arrangement, as it did a similar plan for a Southern 


tionary wheel; tentative, and as fair a subject for experi- the public school, and securing therein all needful Evening, compelling overflow-meetings, with a division of in- 
terest, and entirely suppressing several favorite speakers. 


ment as any other branch of science. To introduce into moral discipline, under the sanctions of that common f th t distinguished ladi ¢ the bos Zz 
public schools, as text-booke, the works of Spencer, Mill, religious faith which underlies every respectable relig- As Woman's Breaing 
Youmans, or other more or less pronounced advocates|;..., denomination. In our opinion the best use of the} notable Geaneane ét: tn: bateehatinn : its central meeting pre- 
of this philosophy of morals, is not only allowable, but Bible is not hasty and careless reading in an opening} sided over by Miss Doyle of Rhode Island, and its audience 


praiseworthy. To introduce, even “without note or aN b this with limitations, has its|Dly limited by the capacity of the rooms. In the Kindergar- 
ten and Art Departments of the exhibit, and in the discussions 


comment,” the Bible, which contains the religious basis : : 
for morals is such an outrage on “conscience” as this eo ae see — 092 peared the Bible| (+ those questions where the woman teacher is especially strong, 
’ out the school-room window, while they retain the text-| +1 or was no let nor hindrance to the most complete expres- 


party cannot too severely denounce. Probably nine books of the great agnostic scientists on the teacher’s| sion of opinion; and the representation of woman on the com- 


hundred and ninety-nine people in a thousand believe . . : ittees was in fair proportion to the attendance. Our plat- 
desk, they will be different from theis meregellenee anny ta should ocala that, while the majority of men 


that morality, thus separated from all religious sanctions, And our Hebrew and “unchurched” people may well|;crehers are more or less accustomed to public speaking, n ot 


would be undermined. If the question were squarely itti i one in a hundred of our superior lady teachers can be coax 
pause before committing themselves to a program which, pony upon ths platforms; ond thas only a Sow who 40 


peopl in to if carried out, would destroy the public school by alien- pear have that assured public reparation, 
erstood, we believe this proportion would resist suc : _| into account in catering to the taste of the five thousand most 
: a ating the vast body of people on whom the very gov critical listeners in the Union; not the least critical being the 


complete banishment of religious sanction, spirit, and ernment depends under which they are able to push this|jady listeners. As it turned out, no educational convention 
unsectarian inculeation in the public school. The ultra-| ..+,ome demand ever held in the world has given such prominence to woman 
oxtome ' and her work as the late assembly at Madison; and there is no 


secular party either doubt this fact or is prepared to de- a obstacle to woman before the National Educational Associa- 


stroy the only school in the land where their children| Who, then, is responsible for such a ‘decision as this| ation, but her own obstinate preference for occupying the 
pews and listening to and passing jadgment on the platform 


are protected from sectarian propagandism, in order to|of Superintendent Ruggles? Mr. Ruggles is not a Coats oft hue taeiher tae. 
carry a theoretical point. school-man, but a lawyer, evidently of the strict con-| __ rhe fret immediate result of the Madison convention was 
One thing is certain as anything in American affairs :|struction school. He declares, “If it were possible to! in. toning up, especially of the Northwestern press, to a more 


that the people of the United States will not give up the| devise some limited measure of religious instruction for| ively sense of the significance of the educational feature in 
our national life. While the young gentlemen from our East- 


present system of common schools. Another thing, to| adoption in schools it would be a gratifying result.” 
our minds, is equally clear: that the people will not| Who prevents this? Not the whole American people, aan ‘ache ea 
indorse the ultra-secular program, of scourging from the|save the thousandth part, wedded to the ultra-secular haps entangled in the charming sia a toa ines 
school-room everything which this party chooses to|program. Not the overwhelming majority of religious |the Northwestern press, considering the nearness of the all- 
brand with the offensive name, “ Religion.” This| people, Catholic, Evangelical, Liberal, Hebrew, or even|devouring Democratic monster at Chicago, exerted itself to 


would j iti oi Soe | 66 ters.” Jt is a compact body of theologians and | give a fair impression of the great work that was going on. 
involve not only the abolition of religious service | Come-ou of log 


and Bible reading, but the purgation of all school-books | ecclesiastics, in all these denominations, who insist that edges in their heroic efforts to handle the enormous mass of 
from what one of their leading apostles denominates, | unless their own sectarian creed and ecclesiasticism 7s} material furnished, day by day, for a fortnight. In short, the 


‘all taint of religion.” From the few specimens of|made a part of the public school, it is Godless. Nine- 4 che 
school-books mannfactured to the order of this relent- 


tenth of t he clergy of every sect, except one, are in| Madison stands for in the present aspect of national affairs, 
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Critical and Exegetical Hand-book to the Epistle to the 
Romans. By Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, Th 
Translated from the fifth edition of the German by Rev. J. 
C. Moore, B.A., and Rev. Edwin Johnson, B A. The trane- 
lation revised and edited by Wm. P. Dickson, D.D, pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. With a 

face and supplementary notes to the American edition by 
mothy Dwight, profeesor of Sacred Literaturein Yale Col- 
lege. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $3.00 


This edition of Professor Meyer’s learned and suggestive 
commentary will place it within the reach of a large number of 
theological students who need the helps it affords. His exe- 
geses of the Pauline writings are unsurpassed. His historical 
interpretations of Scripture show great critical ability and vast 
erudition. It is regarded by eminent American and European 
scholars as the most satisfactory exegetical commentary extant. 
The value of the American edition is greatly enhanced by new 
matter in the way of enlarging and confirming the author’s 
statements, modifying some of his conclusions, and shedding 
the light of the latest investigations on the true interpretation 
of the text, so that, in fact, nothing is lacking in the edition 
to make it complete in every particular, and the most valuable 
commentary on the New Testament yet offered to the Amer- 
ican public. 

The publishers announce the following volumes of Professor 
Meyer’s Commentary of the New Testament, by American 
editors: Acts of the Apostles; Wm. Ormiston, DD., LL.D. 
(now ready). Romans; Prof. Timothy Dwight, DD., LL.D. 
Yale Theological Seminary (now ready). J -II. Corinthians ; 
Rev. Talbot W Chambers, DD., New York City (now ready). 
St. John ; Prof. A. C. Kendrick, DD., Rochester Theological 
Seminary (now ready). St. Matthew; Rev. Geo. R. Crooks, 
DD., LL.D., Drew Theological Seminary (August 28). Mark 
and Luke; Prof. M. B. Riddle, DD, Hartford Theological 
Seminary (October 28). Galatians, and Ephesians and Phile- 
mon; Prof. Henry E. Jacobs, DD., Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, Philadelphia (December 28). 


A Grammar of Colloquial French. With Paradigms and 
Exercises progressively arrangpd for the use of elementary, 
junior, and senior classes. By J. F. P. Maseé, one of the 
examiners in Modern Languages to the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge schools Examination Board, the Board of Intermedi- 
ate Education for Ireland, the College of Preceptors, the 
Civil Service Commission, etc. London: Relfe Brothers, 6, 
Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate. , Price, 3 shillings 6 
pence. 

It is generally conceded that the study of colloquial French 
is the best method to gain a practical and useful knowledge of 
this language. The author of this valuable treatise seeks to 
give the student an intimate acquaintance with the structure 
of colloquial sentences, by means of which knowledge the pu- 
pil will be able to express himeelf in an intelligent manner, 
after a comparatively brief season of constant application and 
carefully-observant imitation. This book of Mr. Massé’s is 
rather a collection of colloquial exercises rather than a gram- 
mar,—having 3,110 sentences adapted to the purpose of treat- 
ing the structure of the language. The novel features of the 
work are the paradigms, six in number, showing the place of 
the principal words in the sentence, illustrating the difference 
between the moods and ordinary idiomatic tenses of the En- 
glish verb and those of the French verb, in both the active and 
passive voices; on the use of the subjunctive mood, illustrat- 
ing the sequence of tenses and on the agreement of the past 


participle. 


The Blements of Political Economy. By Emile De Lav- 
eleye. Translated by Alfred W. Poilard, B.A., St. John’s 
College, Oxford. With an Introduction and Supplementary 
Chapter by F. W. Taussig, Instructor in Political Economy, 
Harvard College. New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. $1.50 


In this elementary treatise, designed as a manual of instruc- 
tion on Political Economy, the condact of individuals and 
of States, with regard to the production and employment of 
wealth, the moral and political side of the science is admira- 
bly presented. The aim is to train men for the duties of citi- 
zenship in the State. Prof. Laveleye is a distinguished author, 
and has published many works ou political economy, in which 
he differs much from other writers on the subject. The 
arrangement of the present treatise is admirable. After defin- 
ing political economy and showing what it is not, the author 
proceeds to show the connection between political economy 
and other moral and political sciences, treating of wealth, 
value, etc. In Book II. he discusses ‘‘ The Factors of Produc- 
tion and Productive Labor’’; in Book IIL. he treats of “‘ Distri- 
bution and Circulation of Wealth,” and in Book LV. of “‘ The 
Consumption of Wealth.” Mr. Taussig adds in a sapplement- 
ary chapter a very able discussion of economic questions jn 
the United States,— the tariff, wages, internal taxes, the money 
of the United States, the silver question and his views of 
American shipping and the navigation laws are worthy of the 
attention of American legislators. 


The Hessians and the Other German Auxiliaries of 
Great Britsin in the Revolutionary War. By Edward 
J. Lowel). With — and Pians. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50. 


This volume is devoted to a subject which historians have 
previously treated but lightly. Mr. Lowell has made a careful 
study of all the authorities relating to the period, and presents 
a very interesting account of the soldiers and officers whose 


service was compulsory, and who suffered hardships and risks, | & 
for which they received no compensation beyond the poor ra-/| « 


Vions and pay. He places the odiam upon the German princes, 
who sold the service of their subjects merely to meet the debts 


caused by their extravagance. Each campaign in which the 
Hessians served is treated separately, and justice is done to 
their fidelity to the part they were called upon to play. The 


D. | book contains a vast amount of biographical facts and details, 


which throw,much light upon this episode of our revolutionary 
struggle. The appendix gives a list of the German authorities 
consulted in preparing the work, and accurate information in 
tabulated form of the number of men sent out in each cam- 
paign by each prince, the number of killed, wounded, missing, 
ete. The book fills a gap in our historical literature. 


of Steel. By W. T. Jeans. 
Sons. For ote by Lockwood, 

Brooks & Co., Boston. Price, $1.50. 

The author in his introductory chapter gives an interesting 
history of the Age of Steel, and the industrial progress made 
since 1850. He sketches the use of biographies of great in- 
ventors and their rewards. He then shows the influence of 
Sir Henry Bessemer and Sir William Siemens, by their inven- 
tions in the production of cheap steel. The annals of human 
progress furnish few, if any, parallels to the revolution effected 
by their inventions in the arts and practical industries of the 
world. He gives intensely interesting facts connected with 
the application of electricity to industrial purposes, growing 
out of Faraday’s great discovery and Siemen’s application of 
it in the dynamo-machine, electro-horticulture, electric rail- 
ways, unpatented inventions, etc. He devotes a chapter each 
to the mechanical genius of Sir Joseph Whitworth and his in- 
ventions; Sir John Brown and his experiences in starting iron 
manufacture and Bessemer process, invention of armor-plates, 
etc; Mr. 8S. G. Thomas and his experiments in dephosporiza- 
tion, showing the success and progress of the process, and of 
Mr. G. F. Snelus’s attainments in metallurgy, etc. To all per- 
sons who are interested in any of the departments of applied 
science and mechanical skill, this book will open to them a 
knowledge of the rewards and honors attainable in this vast 
field of industry. The ‘‘ creators of the Age of Steel’’ were the 
pioneers of the present fortunate era of applied science, and 
have stimulated inventors to reap rewards and honors valuable 
to themselves, as well as useful in developing the civilization 
of the world. 


Creation; or, The Biblical Cosmogony in the Light of 
Modern Science. By Arnold Guyot, LL D., Blow professor 
of Geology and Physical Geography in the College of New 
Jersey; author of Zarth and Man, etc. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $150.9 
The views of this well-known scientist will be received with 

great interest by all students of science and the Bible. He 

presents, in a direct and simple style, his convictions of truth, 
and maintains, as the results of his scientific inquiry, that the 
grand history given in the first chapters are of Genesis true and 
in harmony with the correct teachings of science. Mr. Guyot 
considers the cosmogonic days as the organic phases or the 
great periods of the history of the universe, and not of the earth 
alone ; and shows that the light of present science proves the 
declaration of Moses, that ‘‘ these are the generations of the 
heavens and of the earth.’”’ Beginning with the primitive state 
of matter when first created he shows that it was the work of 

God. He then considers the six cosmogonic days, and the 

seventh day, the Sabbath of creation, and arrives at the con- 

clusion that the history of creation of the universe and the earth, 
in the light of scientific research of the present day confirms 
the biblical record, which he examines and explains in detail. 

The book has some very valuable illustrations, and is beauti- 

fally printed on heavy paper and bound very tastefully, with 

gilt top. 


Manual of Revivals. By Rev. G. W. Hervey, M.A. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $1.25. 


A volume of great practical benefit to ministers and evangel- 
ists. The objects aimed at by the author are two: to embody 
suggestions which have occurred to him from a long study of 
revivals and revival literature, and to furnish an extensive 
variety of themes, texts, and outlines, illustrating the methods 
of sermonizing pursued by the most successful revivalists, 
What will be liked especially in the many and valuable sugges- 
tions is the sterling common sense displayed. They are obvi- 
ously the result of wide observation, and an observation not 
limited to immediate results. The importance of revival work 
is keenly appreciated, and its relation to other branches of 
cehurch-work is set forth with clearness and force. The col- 
lection of outlines is remarkably copious, and has evidently 
required much laborious research. It must prove of value to 
the class of readers for which it was designed. 


— MacMillan & Co., 114 Fourth Street, New York City, have 
recently published a very handy and useful catalogue of Bdu- 
cational Books, together with the educational works of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, including the ‘‘ Claren- 


don” and “ Pitt Press Series.”” This little work is inval 
to students, and should be in in the hands of as mea 
good literature. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Elements of English Com ; 


pard. 
ly Nag the Way; by Mrs, Belle M. Jewett; 35c. Boston: Oliver 


The Home in Poetry (Standard Lib.); paper, 25c. New York: Fank 


The Fainalls of Ti Vi W. Jobnson; $1.25....Stories 
American Authors; ol. 5. he ork: Charles Seri 


i by celebrated authors. New York: John B. Alden. 


agnalis. 
oo from the West; by William Soleman. London: Thos. Marby | 
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their career. Such scholars would also solve the capital and 
labor problem, for they would do away with it. There 
should be an equal distribution of individual ability to acquire 
property, and the training school would effect that distribution 
so necessary. Manual training never meant less intelligence; 
it meant more intelligence. 

In conclusion Mr. Jacobson said that Europe spent millions 
of money in training young men for war; but this country 
could afford to spend millions of money to educate its young 
men for peace. Our school system was the insurance company 
of the country. This was the one country in the world where 
aman, with good common sense on his side, was an eventual 


majority. 


‘Technical and Art Education in the Public Schools as 
Elements of Culture.” 


Prof. Woodward read a paper by Prof. Felix Adler, of New 
York City, on the above topic. Prof. Adler did not advocate the 
introduction of the industrial system in public schools in order 
to educate operators. The public schools are desigued, he said, 
to supply those elements of general culture which are necessary 
to aid men and women alike. The writer claimed that tool 


instruction, workshop lessons, technical training, and artistic 
modeling are essential elements ef general culture, and should 
be introduced for that reason. He explained the help to be 
derived in the workshop for the teaching of mathematics and 
natural science, and the cultivation of the imagination as a 
part and province of the imagination generally ; it is also, he 
said, a good systematic training for the hand and the eye as a 
contribution to general culture. 

In teaching art-work, the aim was not so much to make 
artists as to develop the wsthetic faculty. In order to appre- 
ciate the beautiful, the pupil should make what is beautiful. 
The cardinal idea is to learn by actually producing ; to teach 
by causing the pupils to produce. Such education develops 
the love of virtue for its intrinsic value, not for reward or pun- 
ishment. It develops reverence for the authority and majesty 
of laws inherent inthesoul. The worth of their work consists 
solely in its truth or beauty. This will insensibly be applied 
by analogy to inward experience. Love of application is also 
developed. 

A detailed statement of the scheme of technical instruction 
given in the workingmen’s school in New York City was then 
presented. 


Fripay Day. 


The last session was held in the Assembly Chamber, Friday 
afternoon; H. H. Belfield in the chair. 


Prof. Woodward read a carefully prepared report on the 
** Progress of Manual Training in the United States.” 


Hand-Work in Education. Read by Joun M. Orp- 
way, Institute of Technology, Boston. 

In the first place, the different kinds or phases of industrial 
education were considered. Allusion was made to manual- 
labor schools, to the industrial schools in charitable and re- 
formatory institutions, the theoretical trade schools of Europe, 
to the actual trade schools, and to schools of trade and design, 
Then the schools of mechanic arts, or manual training, were 
more fully treated of. After this introduction, the impor- 
tance of using and training the hand in connection with head- 
work was taken up. Froebel appreciated the advantages of 
employing the hands of little children in a variety of exercises. 
And in the most progressive and successful of the higher sci- 
entific schools, much account is made of manipulation or lab- 
oratory work; for it is found that things are far better and 
more readily understood when they are seen and handled by 
the student himself. 

The question then comes up, whether, in the intermediate 
schools, the use of the hands in some way may not be made to 
assist mental training. This question is answered in the af- 
firmative, by the experience in many of the Swedish common 
schools, into which exercises with tools have been introduced 
with great benefit to the pupil, and no overloading of the 
course of study. 

The objections to such an innovation were discussed, 
and it was shown that there is only one difficulty of any 
weight, and that is the expense, [t was suggested that, 
in most places in our country, the moderate outlay required 
will not prove a very serious obstacle. Mention was made of 
the trial which is now being made in the schools of Boston, 
and the belief was expressed that the new system will get a 
firm hold and will spread rapidly. Other nations of the world 
are waking up to the importance of real industrial education, 
and are showing a determination to do something more than 
to discuss the subject. We should not allow ourselves to fall 
behind them in the march of true progress, 

Finally, it was urged that we should not be contented with 
with any partial makeshift for industrial education, but insist 
on actual hand-work for all classes. 


Some discussion was here indulged in by Mgr. Capel and 
others, after which a teaching exercise in forging was con- 
ducted by Charles F. White, of the Manual Training School, St. 
Louis. 


At the close of the meeting officers for the ensuing were 
elected, as follows: vad 


President—H. H. Belfield, Chicago. 
Vice-President—James McAlister, Philadelphia. 
Secretary—S. H. Thompson, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION. 
This branch of the Association met in the Assembly Cham- 
ber, Wednesday) afternoon, July 12; Supt. MacAlister in the 
chair. The exercises were opened with the inaugural address 
of the president, of which we publish the following abstract: 


How Drawing Should be Taught. Read by S. 8S. THOMP- 
80N, Of Purdue Univ., president of Dept. of Art Education. 


By drawing we have reference to representation of form, 
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We mean such & thorough study and mastery of form as will 
enable one to express his thoughts with the pencil, the brush, 
or with the chisel in solid materials, 

First, Drawing must be so taught as to harmonize with, and 
to assist in carrying forward, the other lines of study already 
organized and approved by long experience. 

Second, Art education, to be successful, must be so system- 
atized and taught as to be a means for the growth and devel- 
opment of the mind, 

Third, Drawing must be treated as a part of eral educa- 
tion, and taught according to systematic ped cal principles 

methods. 
* accomplish the above purpose, drawing must be treated 
as a languagé, OF a8 a means of expressing thought. Any lan- 
guage should be taught as an art, and asa science should be 
taught through the art. To this end the child must be given 
ideas and a motive for expressing in drawing, which is the 


language of art. 

In practice we begin with dots or points, being easier to 
make than lines, and because by means of them we may ex- 
press position, direction, and distance,—the three essentials of 
all artistic production. Straight lines, curves, angles, tri- 
angles, quadrilaterale, etc., may, in succession, be treated in 

same way- 
to rawing from copy should generally be from historical ex- 
amples, which cultivate the taste and give an idea of correct 
design. Dictation drawing,—that is, the translation of words 
ipto lines and fizures,—is generally underrated. 

Memory-drawing, invention, clay-modeling, and object- 
drawing must all receive due attention 

All instruction in drawing must be founded on geometry, 
and conventional forms should be taught before natural forms. 
Instruction in drawing must be comprehensive, and not con- 
fined to only one kind or method. 


Report of Committee on Drawing. 
At the conclusion of the address Mr. McAlister of Philadel- 
phia read the report of a joint committee on the condition of 
Drawing in the United States, and submitted a course of study, 


founded on common principles, which proposed a uniform 
plan of instruction for all public schools. The chief requisites 
laid down to secure the desired results are: (1) Supervision of 
grammar and private schools under the supervision of educated 
teachers; (2) improvement of especially educated teachers in 
high schools; (3) suitable objects for the instruction. In the 
primary course the cultivation of the perceptive faculties is the 
basis; in the grammar school, acquisition of principles; in the 
high school, application of technical principles; in the nor- 
mal schools, professional and practical training. The whole 
course is intended to be progressive and continuous; also to 
limit and determine the character of work for each grade, 
One hour and a half to two hours per week is the amount of 
time asked for the study. 

The proposed course is noticeable in that it teaches drawing 
as a language by which ideas about form may be expressed. It 
condemns uphesitatingly teaching or drawing in public schools 
for mere amusement, or for other than educational purposes, 
and to meet the needs of advanced technical education. 

The report provoked a long discussion. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 


The attendance at the Musical Convention at Madison was 
beyond all expectation. Meetings were held regularly, and 
many papers of interest read. The animated discussions which 
followed showed a keen interest in the methods of teaching 
music not only by music teachers, but by educators generally. 
The meeting was such a success that, in accordance with the 
rules of the National Educational Association to introduce 


and establish a new department in connection with it, a me- 
morial was presented with twenty names attached thereto, 
requesting the permission to organize a Department of Vocal 
Music. The memorial was granted by the Board of Directors, 
and consequently an extra session of the Musical Convention 
was called to take action in regard to a permanent organization. 

The meeting was called to order by D. B. Hagar, of Bos- 
ton, and the following-named persons were elected officers: 

President—D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. 

Vice President—O. 8. Westcott, Chicago, Ill. 

Secretary—T. H. Brand, Madison, Wis. 

Directors—L. W. Mason, Boston, Masa.; N.Coe Stewart, 
Cleveland, O.; B. Jepson, New Haven, Conn.; O. Blackman, 
Chicago, Ill.; T. F. Seward, New York City. 

The following resolution was presented by D. W. Batchelor, 
and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Department of Vocal Music of 
the National Educational Association, believing that vocal music is a val- 
uable aid in physical, intellectual, and mora! education, respectfully ask 
that it be recognized as such by the National Educational Association and 
recommended as one of the regular studies. 

The meeting then adjourned, subject to the call of the 
officers, in connection with the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, 

The Executive Board convened after adjournment of the con- 
vention, and arranged that L. W. Mason, D. B. Hagar, and 
. H. Brand act as committee on program for the coming 

ar. 


DEAF-MUTE EDUCATION. 


The Senate Chamber was filled to its utmost capacity, 
Wednesday afternoon, July 16, when, by invitation of Prest. 
Bicknell, of the National Association, A. Graham Bell of 
D.C., delivered an address on 


Deaf Mute Instruction as Related to Work of the Public 
Schools. 

The recent census shows that there are in the United States 
almost as many deaf-mute children of school age, who are not 
attending school, as there are such children in schools for the 
deaf and dumb, He thought the present an opportune time 
for a new departure in the education of the deaf and dumb, 
and suggested as the most practical, useful, and economical 
school to be established for the education of the deaf and 
dumb‘ the formation of classes for them in the pablic schools. 
Boards of education, he said, should supply a teacher who has 
peor especially trained in the methods of teaching the deaf 

umb. 


Prof. Bell was most earnest in his arguments in favor of giv- 
ing speech to the deaf and dumb child, who he said had as per- 
fect vocal organs as hearing-children, and had no other defect 
Which precludod them from speech. To overcome the diffi- 


culty, Prof. Bell advocates the study of the mechaniém of 
speech, and says that the dumbness of the deaf and the imper- 
fect speech of the hearing are some of the penalties we are 
paying for acquiring speech ignorantly. He says that the vast 
majority of immigrants to this country are ignorant and have 
imperfect speech, and that if public school teachers were 
given especial instruction and training in the mechanism of 
speech and utilized their knowledge in their duties there would 
be no such difficulties as are now cropping out in Pennsylvania, 
for example, where thousands speak an imperfect language,— 
a union of German and English. With the acquirement of 
the mechanism of speech, the education of the deaf child, so 
far as speech and speach-reading are concerned, would, he 
thought, be reduced to a mere matter of skill and experience 
on the part of the teacher. 

Prof. Bell thought the sign language should be abolished 
altogether, and said that if mere wood and rubber,—crude im- 
tations of mouth and palate,—as represented in the telephone, 
could be made to talk, he saw no reason why deaf-mutes, who 
had perfect vocal organs, should not be made to talk also. In 
closing, he said that twenty thousand deaf-mutes in the United 
States were being taught to speak to-day, but that in Germany 
all were taught to speak, and nearly all in Italy, and that the 
United States was really far behind the times in this regard. 


President E. M. Gallaudet and Prof. J. C. Gordon, of the 
National Deaf and Dumb college, at Wathington ; Dr. J. C. 
Gillet, principal of the Illinois Deaf and Dumb Institute, 
at Jacksonville, and Dr. Noyes, principal of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute at Faribault, Minn., all favored the scheme 
of teaching speech to deaf and dumb, but thought some unfor- 
tunates could not be taught, hence that the sign language 
must of necessity be retained. 

Both addresses and discussion which ensued were translated 
to a large number of deaf-mutes, who were present from vari- 
ous institutions, by Dr. Gallaudet, of Washington, and Prof. 
Swiler, principal of the Wisconsin’ Deaf and Dumb institution, 
by means of the sign language. ‘ 

Popular Errors. 

Following this discussion, Dr. Gallaudet, graphically pict- 
ured certain popular errors concerning the instruction of the 
deaf, and the results of such instruction, as follows: 

First error: That all deaf children can be successfully 
taaght under the oral method. 

Second error: That oral schools are ready to receive and 
teach, as far as their capacity will allow, all deaf children 
seeking admission. 

Third error: That the best results in articulation and the 
use of verbal language cannot be attained in schools for the 
deaf when the sign language is employed. 

Fourth error: That it is possible to prevent the use of 
signs in schools for the deaf. 

Fifth error: That a deaf-mute educated under the oral 
method is more fully restored to society than one educated un- 
der the manual method, and who has no speech. 

Sixth error: That the sign language is a crude and imper- 
fect means of conveying thought, and that it may be banished 
away from schools for the deaf without loss. 

Seventh error: That deaf-mutes educated under the oral 
method, and who have been prohibited for using signs, will 
not associate, to any great extent after leaving school, with 
other deaf-mutes. 

Eighth error: That the education of the deaf under the 
oral method, leads to a higher degree of mental development 
than under the manual method. 


THE FROEBEL INSTITUTE OF NORTH AMERICA, 
First Day. 


Prest. W. N. Hailmann, of Indiana, called the Froebel meet- 
ing to order in the Senate Chamber at Madison, on the even- 
ing of Monday, July 14. The exercises consisted in the ap- 
pointment of committees, and 


The President’s Address. 


The new education, he said, was simply a new statement of 
the principles to be followed in educational work, principles 
that must enounce some more or less definite view of life. 
This may be found in the formula that mankind, and respect- 
ively each individual man, is a growing unit, and their des- 
tiny conscious progress, conscious expansion into ever higher 
perfection. This law must be heeded in all individual 
and social culture, and in all phases of the work. Insight 
into the laws of being and spontaneous obedience to their re- 
quirements, leading to freedom, are the highest outcome of ed- 
ucational work. 

Among the practical demands may be mentioned the need 
of respect for individuality, social training, and proper consid- 
eration of hand and heart; the great importance of adjusting 
surroundings so as to lead to good habits, and the giving of 
pupils constant opportunities for practical experience and for 
making use in their own lives of whatever they may learn at 
school. The business of life is not only knowledge, but also 
mastership,—control, which is wholly neglected in old educa- 
tional schemes. 

The speaker also referred to the need of better courses of 
study, which have the child for the center, and aim at its 
growth, instead of sacrificing the latter to arbitrarily chosen 
subjects of instruction. The practice of leading all educa- 
tional streams toward the college or university is pernicious. 
The school must consider the wants of the whole people, and 
not sacrifice the many to a chosen few. Hence the curriculum 
of the school should be fuller in scope and adapted to the 
needs of each pupil at his particular time of life, giving him 
whatever insight he can get into all important subjects. 

The addre&s was full of practical hints, rich illustrations, 


and interesting deductions. 
Szconp Day — TUESDAY. 

Sessions were regularly held in the Senate Chamber, but 
want of space prevents our giving place to more than one ab- 
stract, that of Prof. James McAlister, showing the general 
drift of the very able exercises : 

in arten Become a Part of the 

The speaker alluded very forcibly to the manner in which 
we have built up an elaborate syetem of university and college 
education; but in doing so we have, he said, nearly forgotten 


that it is the child who needs teaching, and in our large cities 


a great majority of the children do not go to school after the 
first two years of instruction. But in introducing the kinder- 
garten system we must be carefal not to go contrary to the 
local laws. In most of the States the school age is six years, 
and thus the child at the most receptive age is debarred from 
instruction. Froebel holds that the child is teachable almost 
from the day of its birth. Hence, educators should force 
bravely and honestly this question of instruction of the very 
young, and they will never do their duty until the kindergarten 
is made the basis of instruction in the public schools. Contin- 
uing, he said: *‘ I question if one can find a better kindergarten 
atmosphere than exists in Wisconsin. Very much depends on 
the first two or three years of life, and the States which made 
four years the school age built wiser than they knew. How, 
then, under proper conductors, are we to work? First, culti- 
vate public sentiment in favor of the kindergarten; second, 
put into the primary course all possible of the spirit of Froebel; 
third, bring the matter into the teachers’ meetings and discuss 
it thoroughly. In conclusion,—we must meet the objections 
advanced by many that the kindergarten is a play-house 
for children, and there is no better way to convince these peo- 
ple than to show them a working kindergarten school.” 


Tarrp Day—Wepnespbay, P. M. 


The afternoon was devoted to a paper by Col. F. W. Parker, 
of Chicago, on “ The Conflict of the Two Ideals,’ which he 
designated as the ideal of limitation and that of freedom. The 
latter he defended as the soul of the new education. He spoke 
in characteristic terms of the old-time school-abuses, and 
prophesied the ultimate triumph of the principles of the new 
education as embodied in the kindergarten. He also rebuked 
the average university and college as a hindrance to educa- 
tional progress. 
A lively discussion followed, in which Dr. B. G. North 

of Connecticut, Prof. G. Stanley Hall of Maryland, Prof.W. N. 
Hailmann, of Indiana, and others participated. 


Fourta Day—Tuurspay, P. M, 


A large audience gathered at the place of meeting to listen 
to the speaker of the afternoon. We can only publish a very 
condensed abstract from the very able address of Prest, Irwin 
Shepard : 


To What Extent Should Primary Teaching be Familiar 
with Kindergarten Methods? 


Thus far, as a nation, we have been chiefly concerned in the 
establishment of free schools. We are now entering upon the 
adoption of high ideals and wise measures, The people are 
awakening to a realization that the character of free schools is 
important. A wide chasm exists between our theory and our 
practice in U pcey teaching. We believe the early education 
of the child most important, yet we intrust it to the poorest- 
paid teacher. The rise of the kindergarten and of reform in 
primary schools are} suggestively contemporaneous, This is 
due to the beneficent influence of the beautiful and suggestive 
truths of Froebel’s philosophy. To discover and utilize these 
truths is the privilege and duty of primary teachers. There 
should be no conflict between the new and theold. The union 
of the two will ensue from a thorough and unprejadiced ac- 
quaintance with both. 

Primary teachers need higher ideals and firmer faith in edu- 
cational possibilities. They will be strengthened by contact 
with the grand devotion and enthusiasm of the disciples of 
Froebel. Froebel hoped for the development and adaptation 
of the kindergarten to the needs of little children everywhere. 
The rural schools are especially needy and inviting fields for 
kindergarten methods. The kindergarten comes to the schools 
not to destroy but to fulfill; to occupy the waste places, to 
soften its discipline, to vary its dry tasks, to lay the founda- 
tions of true industrial education, by early training the hand 
and eye and inventive faculties. After showing the simplicity 
and cheapness of kindergarten material, and pointing out how 
the knowledge of their meaning and use may be gained, the 
speaker closed with an appeal to all primary teachers to join 

e disciples of Froebel in realizing his grand motto,— ‘‘ Come, 
let us live with our children.” 

A business meeting was afterward held, at which a memo- 
rial was adopted for presentation to the National Educational 
Association, petitioning that the institute be incorporated as 
a regular department of the Association. This request was 
granted by the directors of the Association, as stated in Tue 
JOUBNAL report. 

CLosine SESSION. 


On Friday the Institute held its final session, at which 
officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows : 

President, W. N. Hailmann, La Porte, Ind. 

Treasurer, B. B. Huntoon, Louisville, Ky. 

Secretary, Mies S. A. Van Note, La Porte, Ind. 

Resolutions were then adopted, thanking Prest. Hailmann, 
the city of Madison, the State officers, and the National Educa- 
tional Association; after which an adjournment was taken, 


The Exposition. 


A MARVELOUS EXHIBIT OF SCHOOL WORK 
AND SCIENTIFIC APPLIANCES. 


The National Educational Exposition, organized into several 
departments, was located mainly in the north wing of the Cap- 
ital, and was under the able management of Hon. J. H. Smart, 
president of the Purdue University, as director, assisted by 
Prof. E. E. Smith of the same institution, as secretary and 
treasurer, and others. The formal opening occurred on Mon- 
day morning, July 14, at 9.30. At that hour there assembled 
in the executive office GovernorRusk, President Bicknell, Dr. 
J. H. Smart, director of the exposition, many other prominent 
educators, Gen. Fairchild. the local citizens’ committees, the 
mayor and various other officers of Madison, besides numerous 
others. 

President Bicknell made a happy speech, addressed to the 
Governor, the various local committees, Mayor Stevens of 
Madison, and State-Supt. Robert Graham, in which he said he 


was glad to meet those present and announce to them that 
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the National Exposition was ready for their inspection. He re- 
ferred to the cordiality of the invitation which had been extended 


to the National Educational Association to meet at Madison, 
and to the excellent spirit which had been manifested by the 
Governor in throwing open the capitol for its reception and 
for his hearty assistance in doing all in his power to promote 
its euccess. The speaker felt grateful to the Governor, as well 
as to the citizens generally, and expressed the sentiment that 
much of the success of the meeting was dueto them. He re 
ferred to the fact that Dr. Smart of Indiana had very fortunately 
been secured to take charge of the exposition, and closed by 
introducing that gentleman. 

Dr. Smart understood that the opening was to be informal, 
and therefore thought the present occasion not a proper time 
for delivering a formal address. He also felt under obligations 
to the Governor and other State officers for the assistance they 
bad rendered in promoting the interests of the Exposition. 
He detailed the character of the various departments of the 
Exposition, saying that five States had most complete exhibits, 
and twenty-five States and one territory, besides the District 
of Columbia, had partial exhibits. 

President Bicknell announced that the Exposition would be 
inspected ; and escorted the Governor and the party through 
the various rooms of the exhibition, explaining the prominent 
featuresin a very interesting manner. 


The Art Exhibit 
formed one of the most interesting features of the entire expo- 
sition, and was in the third story of the north wing, being 
under the charge of Walter S. Perry, of Worcester, Mass. 
With the exception of a small corner in the hall, it occupied 
the entire floor. Exhibits were made by the 
Pr gems Art School, Boston — Prof. Walter Brackett, prin- 


Worcester Pablic Schoole—W. 8. 

Columbus (Ohio) Public School and l of Art—Principal 
W. S. Goodnough, supt. 

St. Louis Public Schools and Industrial Work—Josephine 
Locke, 

St. Paul Pablic Schools—Ada M. Laughlin, supt. 

Minneapolis Pablic Schools—T. S. Richardson, supt. 

Maryland Institution, Baltimore, Md.—Otto Fachs, supt. 

Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia — L. 
Miller, supt. 

Providence (R I) Art School—E Rose, supt. 

Chicago Primary and Grammar Schools — Mrs. E F. 
Dimmock. 

Chicago High School—H. Hahnstien in charge; Miss L. Lord, 
assistant. 

Portiand (Oregon) Pablic Schools—T. H. Crawford, supt. 

Oakland (Cal.) Pablic Schools—J. C. Gibson, supt. 

Winona (Minn.) Public Schools—W. F. Phelps, supt. 

Albany (N. Y.) Pablic Schools—T. S. Hale, supt. 

Burlington (Iowa) Public Schools—Miss C. E, Foster, supt. 

Gloucester (Mass.) Pablic Schools—Miss Carrie H. Sawyer 
in charge. 

Jacksonville ([l'.) Deaf and Damb School — P. H. Gillett, 
supt. 

American Col. and Indian Mission Association Exhibit 
(Hampton (Va.) School, and from other States)—A. S. Salis- 
bury, Atlanta, Ga., in charge. 

Winona Normal School —Miss Dodge, supt. 

Oatside exhibit at City Hall: Solar Camera—C. F. Adams, 
Worcester, Mass. 


The exhibit showed the plan of the educations! method of 
dealing with the subject of drawing in the public and art 
schools of the country, and represented the development of 
drawicg from the lowest plane to the highest grades in the 


artschools, The numerous representations in the exhibit were 
made from objects, with few exceptions, being therefore largely 
constructive. Supt. Perry stated that copy-work is fast giving 
way to object-drawing; that drawing is fast becoming to be 
considered the universal language, and that in order to study 
it properly, the object must be dealt with. The exhibit covered 
6.000 or 7.000 square feet of surface, and embraced designs 
from the crudest drawing through the various stages of devel- 
opment to the noblest works of art. 


The American Missionary Association. 
On the same floor the American Missionary Association, 
which works among the negroes of the South and the Indians 
and Chinese of the Pacific Coast had a neat exhibit, represent- 


ing 15 of the 62 institutions under charge of the Association. 
The exhibit consisted of examination manuscripts, drawings, 
different kinds of school-work, samples of the sewing done by 
the girls, and specimens of the iron, tin, and carpenter-work 
done by the boys in the various schools. The display was neat 
and creditable, and was under the charge of Prof. Albert Salis- 
bury, general Supt. of the Schools of the Association. 


The Kindergarten Exhibit 
filled large rooms on the second floor. The chief exhibits were 
from Winona, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Eau Claire, Philadelphia, 
Springfield (Mase), San Francisco, New York, Washington, 
Madison, Boston, Louisvilie, Indianapolis, Chicago, Provi- 


dence, Menomonee, La Crosse, and La Porte. There was also 
an interesting exhibit from the Cherokee Orphan Asylum of 
Indian Territory, another from a Japanese kindergarten, and 
a third from Geneva, Switzerland. The principal feature was 
the exhibit arranged by Mrs. Hailmann, of the Winona State 
Normal School. It occupied one-third of the main room with 
a logical exhibit showing the consecutive steps and vast possi- 
bilities of the work in clear, artistic arrangement. The schools 
of Ls Porte, Ind., proved by an extensive display of an entire 
yeai’s work the value of kindergarten work in the first four 
ears of school-life. There was a large exhibit made by the 
ilwaukee public kindergarten, which removed all objections 
to the adoption of the system 
A remarkable display was made by the Kentucky institution 
and the Massachusetts School for the Blind. The nimble 
— of blind children work wonders with the plastic ma- 
terial of the kindergarten. Switserland contributes a display 
from Geneva, and Japan sent samples of children’s work, 
which excited general admiration. Among the novelties that 
were generaliy spproved by educators were the ambidextrous 
work and the social work, requiring the coéperation of grou 
of chiidren, exhibited by the La Porte schools. It was the 
universal verdict that this exhibit roved beyond controversy 
the logical connection bet ween the and the public 
school, more particularly in art and industrial training, and ia 
the studies of arithmetic and geometry. The new education 
Celebrated a great triamph ia this grand exhibition, which has 


Hever been excelled by any display ever made in the world in 


this department. Great credit is due to Prof.W. N. Hailmann, 
the supt. of this department, and to Mrs. Hailmann and their 
skillful associates, who made this exposition such a marked 
feature of the great meeting. 


The Industrial and Manual Training Exhibition. 


The exhibits of the schools of mechanical arts were especially 
good. They were represented by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the St. Louis Manual Training School, the 
Lilinois Industrial School, Pardue University of Indiana, and 
the University of Wisconsin. The former three were exam- 
ples of the instructive system of manual training, the others of 
the constructive system. The instructive system is that in 
which the pupil is taught to do manual and technical work 


merely for the instruction which he will receive in making cer- 
tain articles which are given him, and embodying certain 
principles. In the construction system, on the other hand, all 
articles which are made by the pupils, at least after the ele- 
mentary education has been acquired, are of some mercantile 
value, and, if they can be, are turned into cash. The votaries 
of the instructive system claim that in their method the pupil 
loses no time, since as fast as he has acquired one principle 
he is put on work embodying others; whereas, in the construc- 
tive system every article made, especially those in the machine 
shop, has a commercial value. 

The exhibit of the St. Louis Manual Training School was 
remarkable, more especially in the department of mechanical 
drawing. of which Mr. Harry M. Newington had charge. One 
great difference in the exhibit of this echool from those of the 
others, was that the work shown was that of the entire class, 
and not a few selected specimens made by the best scholars. 
In the first year’s course, in which the average of students is 
fifteen years, a large number of home-drawings of familiar ob- 
jects were shown. In the class-room the student fills a large 
number of sheets in accustoming himself to the use of the in- 
struments. After this each member of the class is required to 
make a free-hand sketch of some mechanical instrument, and 
no measurements are allowed. The sketch is then compared 
with actual measnrement, and by this means it is shown how 
correct is the eye of each pupil. Some machine, as a lathe, is 
drawn in detail to a scale, and succeeding this is a short course 
in free-hand drawing with charcoal. 

An excellent features of the first year’s course is the use of 
the blackboard, in which the students are drilled very thor- 
oughly in order to make complete working-drawings in free- 
hand. The advantage of this is obvious, for many times the 
architect or civil engineer finds it necessary to make rough 
drawing for the workmen, and it is found that this part of the 
instruction has proved of almost incalculable value. 

Orthographic projections, the development of surfaces and 
projections, commence the second year, together with washing 
in color, graining, and lettering. For instruction in graining 
no copies are allowed, but each student takes as his model a 
piece of hard wood and follows the figure. 

The third and last year geometric drawing is taken up at the 
same time with the study of geometry, and the remainder of 
the course is taken up in making a complete drawing from 
measurement of some one machine, asa fire-engine, locomo- 
tive, or marine engine. These drawings constituted the best 
part of the exbibit. The mechanical department was well rep- 
resented by a large amount of the work of students. 

Purdue University occupied two rooms with its exhibit. In 
the larger were the specimens of work done in the school of 
practical mechanics and engineering, under the charge of Prof. 
W. F. M. Goss. It was an exceedingly good exhibit, and 
showed especially good work from the course in pattern-mak- 
ing and machine work. A three-horse-power engine and two 
lathes made by the students showed the proficiency in fine 
machine work. The working of the neat little steam-engine 
attracted attention, as did two young ladies engaged in wood- 
carving in the same department. Those who have to learn 
wood carving for a living will not go into a university, while 
to those who wish it as an accomplishment the desire is of far 
more importance, since, if the hand that draws the design is 
een to work it out in wood, the effect will be decidedly 

tter. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology made a very 
good exhibit, mostly of mechanical drawings. The unique 
features were the specimens of fine castings in bronza and 
composition of medallions, ornaments, and tablets. They were 
all well done, and no other technical school showed anything in 
casting equal tothem. Prof. John M, Ordway had charge of 
this exhibit. The Lowell School of Design showed some good 
a s print patterns, while the patterns in woolens were ex 
cellent. 

The [illinois Industrial Univ. was represented in two depart- 
ments, the college of engineering and the school of architec- 
ture. The exhibit was in charge of Dr. 8S. H. Peabody. The 
course was patterned largely after the Institute of Technology 
of Massachusetts. 

The machinery made by the students of the Wisconsin 
State University was the best shown, and especially noticeable 
was the telescope built entirely by Mr. Pennock, a graduate of 
84, The Wisconsin display included the large telescope and a 
case of chemicals, prepared by the students in the pharmaceu- 
tical departments, F. B. Power, professor of pharmacy, had 
charge of the latter. 

Taken as a whole, the exhibits of the technical schools 
showed a great advance during the last few years, and the 
most noticeable feature was that the teachers seemed to be try- 
ing to bring out the inventive faculties of the pupil, rather 
than have copied a certain set of models. The teachers are 
beginniug to understand that the great requisite in education 
is for the child to find the underlying principle, and not be 
told that he must believe a thing is or is not so because some 
one else has proved it to be so. 


Ward’s Museum. 

Prof. Henry A. Ward’s Museum of Natural Objects, of 
Rochester, N. Y. This exhibit included rare specimens of 
mineralogy, geology, and zoology. There was an immense 
display of specimens of rocks from all parts of the world. 
Among the more important were Granite, from Utah, New 
York, Maine, Minnesota, Virginia, Elba, Scotl 
Saxony, Mt. 'Sinal, ete. ; Byenite, ‘Sax. 
ony, aud Syene (Egypt); Gneiss, and Mica Schist, from Frei- 
berg, Mt. Bianc, the Vosges, Syene, Abysinia, British Guiana, 
New York, Connecticut and Minnesota; Protogine, from Mt. 
Blanc; Porphyry, from New York, Massachusetts, Cornwall, 
Germany and the Holy Land; Freestone, or Diorite, from 
home and foreiga localities; Basalt, from Giant's Causeway 
(Ireland), Ehine Valley, Italy, France, and Nabis: Lava, 


with Obsidian and Pumice, from Vesuvius, Nassau, P ussi 
aod the Lipari Isles; Diabase, Gabdro, and Hypersthenite, 


from New York, Connecticut, Minnesota, Saxony and Italy; 
Aphanite, from Saxony and the Valley of the Nile; Andesite, 
Trachyte, Rhyolite, etc., from European and American locali- 
ties; Serpentines and Steatite, from New England, New York, 
Maryland, Italy, Saxony, and Elba; Slates, from Vermont and 
Wales; Marbles, from Tennessee, Vermont, England, France, 
Italy, and Corsica; also Oriental Alabaster and Mezican Onyz, 
from Algiers, Egypt, and Mexico; Gypsum and Alabaster, 
from Italy, England, Nova Scotia, and Michigan; Marles, from 
New York, New Jersey, and France; old and new red Sand- 
stones, from Scotland, England, and France; Lias and Oolite, 
from England, France, and Germany; ete. These rocks were 
in specimens of uniform size, neatly trimmed, with fresh sur- 
faces and well-marked characters. 

The display of minerals was large and decidedly interesting. 
There were rich series of beautiful ores of iron, lead, zinc, 
copper, tin, silver, ete.; and an unusual store of actual fossils, 
Taken as a whole it was s magnificent exhibit of palwontolog- 
ical specimens of formations from the oldest to the latest life, 
a fine collection of rocks and minerals, an aggregation of anat- 
omical models, showing all parts of the human body, alcoholic 
specimens of various animals, the skeletons of many of the 
lower orders of animals, a monster crab whose legs span a 
diameter of seven feet, a set of shells, sponges. corals, ete. ; 
realistic glass models of certain unpreservable delicate animals, 
cases containing exact paste imitations of all the famous dia- 
monds in the world, and also imitations of all the stones used 
as gems, fragments of meteoric minerals and stones; an elab- 
orate display of strange birds, reptiles, etc, and innumerable 
other features, all worthy of careful inspection. Mr. Howell 
was present, and had charge of the wonderful exhibit, and did 
good service to science by his cheerfully given explanations to 
visitors. 


State Exhibits. 


Five States made very complete exhibits. The largest was 
made by 

Iowa, under the charge of Henry Sabin, Esq., Supt. of 
Clinton Schools, assisted by able associates. This exhibit 
was located in the old Supreme Court room of the capitol. It 
contained the work from fifty different localities in that State, 
embracing every grade of school, from the rural district to the 
State university and normal school. This work had probably 
engaged the attention of 17,000 pupils, under the care of 500 
teachers. Most of the work was that of entire classes, but lit- 
tle selected work being represented, except in the primary 
grades. A comparison of the work done in the same grades of 
different schools, shows a very great similarity, especially in 
the lower rooms, The diversity of work in this exhibit was 
remarkable. There was scarcely any kind of legitimate school 
work which was not represented. It was a wonderful showing 
of the growth of Iowa schools. Two large tablets showed the 
increase of pupils and teachers, from decade to decade, and 
the complete organization of their school system. A glance at 
these tablets showed that Iowa has as many teachers now as 
she had inhabitants when first organized into a territory. 
This was unquestionably the largest and most comprehensive 
State exhibit in the exhibition, and was made a careful study 
of by those interested in the progress of schools. The careful 
arrangement of this exhibit was largely due to Prof. T. H. 
McBride, of the Iowa State University, and his assistant, 
Prin. C. M. Higby, of West Des Moines. It is proper to add 
that the lowa Legislature appropriated $1,000 ta enable the 
State to make this creditable exhibition. 

Wisconsin was represented in the exposition in several de- 
partments, Her exhibits were from the Milwaukee kinder- 
gartens, Beloit, Two Rivers, Marinette, Sauk county, the Deaf 
and Dumb Institute, the Industrial School for Girls, and the 
Madison and Oshkosh kindergartens, besides the State Univer- 
sity. The exhibits were under the charge of different persons, 
the State exhibit, however, being directly under the skillful 
supervision of Prof. W. E. Anderson, Supt. of Schools of 
Milwaukee; Supt. J. T. Lunn, of Sauk County, and Prof. 
Barton, of Janesville. The exhibits were all highly creditable. 

The Milwaukee public schools were well represented by 
drawings from every grade, compositions in all branches taught 
in those schools, except botany, and fine large printed vol- 
umes whose contents indicate the nature of the entire course 
in the schools. C. M. Harris, a graduate of the State Univer- 
sity with the class of 1882, has charge of the drawing in the 
Milwaukee schools, and the exhibition in this line was so mer- 
itorious as to redound greatly to his credit. 


Indiana was represented by a general exhibit of the work 
by pupils in the public schools of the cities, villages, and 
country. There was a display from the department of public 
instruction, exhaustively illustrating the school system of that 
State. The exhibit was in charge of Hon. J. W. Holcombe, 
State Superintendent, 

Two beautifully arranged alcoves were filled with the work 
performed in the graded schools of LaFayette, and was in the 
charge of Prof. J. T. Merrill, supt. of schools of that city. 

Indiana also had a fine kindergarten display. 


Minnesota—The exhibit from this State was quite elaborate 
and extensive, being in every way highly creditable to the 
great State which made it, Prof. B. M. Reynolds, of Fari- 
bault, had charge of the department, and arranged the vari- 
ous features of the exhibit in a manner exceedingly conven- 
ient for public inspection. The exhibit consisted of drawings 
from the Minneapolis schools, specimens of penmanship, geo- 
graphical and language-charts from the St. Paul schools, and 
a display of home-made apparatus from the public schools of 
Stillwater. 

F. L. Cook, county supt. of Olmsted, was present with a very 
full exhibit of the work performed in country schools, being 
probably superior to any exhibit of the kind ever shown. It was 
one on which he had worked for two years, and it stood as a 
monument to his industry and perseverance. — 

There was a limited display of maps and penmanship from 
the Anoka public schools, and the Winona public and normal 
charta made ia the Gt, Path public prominent 

made in the St. Pau c ools were a en 
feature of the exhibit. 
The State Normal School was the only normal school rep- 
resented which had an exhibit in industrial drawing. There 
are only about three normals in the country having kindergar- 
tens connected with them, and of these the normal at Winona 
is an oma, and this department of its work was fittingly 
represented in the Kindergarten Section of the Exposition, 
where it attracted much attention. 
Iilinois had various exhibits in the Exposition, those in the 
Kindergarten and Art Departments being of an exceptionally 
meritorious order. Prof. John Hull was the able manager of 
the Illinois exhibit, 


Other States.—Partial exhibits were made by several other 


States, in different porti f the E : 
In the Pedagogical Literature Department, uader the charge 
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of W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, Massachusetts showed a com- 

jete set of her Board of Education Reports from 1838 to the 
F resent time, including bound votumes of the Reports of the 
School Boards of every city and town in the State for 1883—1884, 
This valuable school exhibit was contributed by Hon. J. W. 
Dickinison, secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, and was carefully studied by State superintendents and 
others during the entire time of the Exposition. 


Special Exhibits. 
the many interesting and instructive special exhibits 
Bay» the South Boston (Mass.) Institution for Feeble- 
minded, in charge of Miss L. Laura Moulton and Miss W. F. 
Smith, which was much admired for the abundant evidences 
of good work done by this class of pupils. 

Charles F. King, of the Lewis School, Boston, Mass., made 
an excellent exhibit of charts, maps, books, etc., showing his 
admirable methods of teaching geography and history. This 
exhibit was the center of interest during the entire week to 

ractical teachers. All commended Mr. King’s methods 

The rotunda of the capitol and adjoining rooms were de- 
yoted mainly to the commercial exhibits,—inclading the ex- 
hibit of school journals and other current educational publica- 
tions, of which W. A. Mowry, of Boston, was manager. 

Among the exhibits was a fine display of optical and physical 
instruments from J, W. Queen & Co., of Philadelphia, which 
were shown in a room on the first floor of the capital ; also 
a set of Japanese music-charts from Boston, contributed by 
Prof. Luther W. Mason. 

Our limited space forbids farther mention of this varied Ex- 
position, which, in the three departments of Art, Industrial 
and Technical Education, and Kindergarten has never been 


in this, and probably in no other country in the world. 
Sis peal made Ay the schools, as shown by this Exposition 
as compared with the Centennial Exposition at Philadelpbia 
in 1876 of purely educational products, was not only a surprise 
to the educators present, but a source of great satisfaction and 
encouragement. The future is full of hope for the American 
schools, for both the wsthetic and utilitarian sides of their 
work. The progress of the past ten years has been marvelous. 
Such an exposition, of purely educational products, made once 
in five or ten} years, by the National Educational Association, 


could not fail to show 
we trust that such expositions will be made from time to time. 

President Bicknell wisely appointed committees to inspect 
the several departments of the Exposition and report the results 
to the Association, which we understand they will do in print 
in due time. The committees were constituted as follows: 


On Industrial and Technical Education—J. L. Pickard, chair- 
man, Iowa; D B. Hagar, Massachusetts; John Hancock, Ohio; 
8. R. Thompson, Nebraska; John Baldwin, Texas. 

On State Exhibits—Aaron Grove, chairman, Colorado; G. J. 
Orr, Georgia; H. G. Goss, Michigan; C. C. Rounds, New Hamp. 
shire; I, D Brown, Ohio. 

On Art—C. N. Thompson. chairman, Indiana; Larkin Dun- 
ton, Massachusetts; W. W. Folwell, Minnesota: A. J. Rickoff, 
New York; Mrs. John Bascom, Wisconsin, 

On Special Exhibits—J.JH. Hoose, chairman, New York; E. 
T. Tappan, Ohio; W. H. Barringer, New Jersey; V.C. Dibble, 
South Carolina; A. G. Boyden, Massachusetts. 

On Kindergarten—F, Louis Soldan, chairman, Missouri; Z 
Richards, Washington; J. B. Peaslee, Ohio; Mrs. E. A. Blaker, 
Indiana; J. W. Stearns, Wisconsin. 


The entire Exposition was in charge of James H. Smart, 
Ph D., as director-general, with Wm. E..Sheldon, A.M , of 
Boston, as assistant, during the exhibit at Madison, and Prof. 
E. E Smith, of Purdue University, Ind., as secretary and treas- 
urer, and the result must have been very gratifying to President 
Bicknell, who originated the idea of having this great school 
of object teaching in connection with the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for the present year. 


The official report of the Exposition, in detail, by the director 
and committees of inspection will be awaited with much inter- 
est by those who enjoyed the exhibits at Madison and also by 
the thousands of educators who were not able to witness it, 
The Exposition was a fitting annex to the largest educational 
convention ever held in America, if not in the world. The 
phenomenal success of it has been due to the enthusiastic co- 
operation of many, but to the efforts of no one person more 
than that of its president for the year, T. W. Bicknell, LL D, 
of Boston; and as one has well said, “*Such monster gather- 
ings, such manifold and prolonged discussions, and such an ex- 
tensive Exposition, are not provided for and organized by any 
idle man piping under a juniper tree.” 


progress and accomplish good work, and 


Railroad Arrangements. 
The railroad arrangements for the meeting were very com- 
plete and eminently satisfactory. An enormous amount of 


labor was performed by W. D. Parker, of River Falls, Wis., who 
had charge of the Central, Southern, and Western transporta- 
tion, and who personally inspected and stamped all of the rail- 
road tickets for the return trip at Madison. J. Milton Hall, of 
Providence, R I., had charge of the transportation from the 
East, and aided by State managers, one or more from each 
State, the arrangements were entirely satisfactory. Great 
praise is due all of these gentlemen for much gratuitous 
service W. Cummings, general passenger agent of 
Central Vermont Railroad, and T. Edward Bond, of the Boston 
office of this line; Charles B. Brown, New England passenger 
agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad, de- 
serve special mention, and have the hearty thanks of the New 
England parties for their efficient and courteous management 
of the excursion. More than five hundred persons went over 
their routes to Madison, and all were safely and comfortably 
transported. 


PERSONAL, 


— Thirty-one graduates from Dartmouth College, represent- 
ing as many classes,fjwere present and held a meeting at Mad.- 
son during the week of the great convention. It was an enjoy 
able occasion 

— Mr. Arthur M. Mowry, of Brown 83, and late of Woon- 
socket (R I.) High School, has been elected teacher of mathe- 
matics and natural science at Greylock Institute, Williams- 
town, Mass.,—a flattering recognition of merit 

— Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard, has received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters from Cambridge Uni- 
Eogiand. 

— The Amherst College Summer School of Languages opened 
very peotqeconety, with 176 pupils registered on the fourth day. 

— The School Committee of Burrillville, R. I., nave elected 
Miss C. F. Peirce Superinténdent of Public Schools. Miss 
Peirce is a graduate of Greenwich Academy and a teecher of 
twenty-five years’ experience in all grades of schools, from the 
primary to the high school. 


EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, PERFECT TABLET. 


Descriptive of Standard Works in Science, History, Mathe- Over 5,000,000 Manufactured _ 


matics, French, German, &c., sent free on application. 
AND SOLD BY US IN EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York City. 
SCHO OL This line ot goods is made 


Best and Cheapest Place in Boston! on the end, with a cover orna- 


mented by a handsome design, 


GHO. F. KING & MERRILL, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, Stationers, and Paper Dealers, {3 pists 


29 Hawley Street, Boston. . . . Near Journat or Epucarion Office. W) 


A New Teachers’ Agency.| Tuition for Harvard and other Colleges 


Prices from three {3} to fifteen 
{15] cents: within the reach of 
every scholar in the land. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Send stamp for circulars, and E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 4 Manufactured by the 
& list of vacancies now await | p, Hamphreys will read with College candidater, as 
ing applicants. visiting pupils during nine weeks of this vacation. 


There are also vacancies for three resident pupils. 

Five of Dr. Humphreys’ former pupils have gradu. 
ated at HARVARD in the Class of '84, all creditably,— 
one with “FINAL Honors” in CLAssios, another 
with Hoxogs in PaiLosopay. Another pupil, of the 
class of '86, has been awarded the ‘“ HIGHEST JUNIOR 


| prepares for Sornowone and ARM AN’ | ARTS 
10001 

» |e V 1S d in the Language 
“10 LOVE AND BE LOVED Wr ‘Masked by 18 Characters! 


. P. Westendorf. led to the fact that Mrssrs. J. B. Lirppincorr 
of aA Kathleen.” The attention of just a Series of 


aden: | CHA RTS, 
Containing an Entirely New System of 
Vowels, Consonants, and Diacritical Marks. 
By Pror. Epwarp B Warman. 


Acme Stationery = Paper Go, 


146, 148, and 150 Centre St., 
NEW YORK. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


GOPYRIGHTED, 1982, AOME STATIONERY AND PAPER 


New Catalogue furnished 
EE to Teachers of Science. 


A. P. GAGE, 


13 Tremont Place, 
BOSTON. 


READY IN OCTOBER: 

GAGE’S Physical Technics and Teacher’s 
Manual of Physical Manipulations ; 
also, by the same, 

Laborutory Exercises in Electricity, Elec- 
trical Measurements, etc., 

Adapted to High Schools, Academies, and shorter 
courses in Colleges. 481 tf 


of thirty cents. 


THE NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


THE IDEAL PIANO INSTRUCTOR. 
By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 
Wh his method first appeared, it was 
IN DVANCE of the popular notion con- 
cerning Musical Instruction; with pro- 
ressive teachers it has been the standard 
vom the start. NOW it is acknowledged, 


The CHARTS are comprised in Five Numbers, on Rollers, mounted on Muslin, 


E AG HERS for sale,” 150 pupils en and MOST METHOD and Varnished, #8.OO per set. Also a GUIDE to same, 12mo, paper cover. | 
oon account of ti health, rare, opporte- The "Blement are PROGRESSIVE tt This new system of Prof. Warman’s will be introduced in Special Editions 
by mally post-paid 68.00. WORCESTER’S QUARTO UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 
A she 
Bound Volumes Sear tere, 1870, Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. WORCESTER’S SCHOOL 
NEW-ENG, PUB. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
a “EDUCATION.” J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
T. W. CILSON, New Eng. Agent, 87 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass, 


EDUCATION, begins Vol. V- 


The Next No. of the International bi-mouthly Magazine, ‘enon. 


$4.00 a year. Address, New Engl Pub. Co., 16 Hawley St., 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN NO, : 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


“Cannot Speak Too Hiesty i Its 
Praisz. Dr. Turner of our New York Deposi- 


itory, sends us the following important letter : 
BROOKLYN, 341 Hoyt St., Dec. 4th, 1882. 
Dr. JoHN TURNER, 862 Broadway, New York: 

Dear Doctor:—I had been subject to terrible . 
enza colds when I commenced using the Compound 
Oxygen, two years ago. On leaving my head they in- 
variably seated themselves on my lungs, rendering them 
sore, and would sometimes leave me cough for 
months I dreaded these colds more than my worst 
enemy. Since using the Oxygen I have not had one on 
my lungs,and J have frequently had one inhalation 
drive away the cold so completely that the next day I 
could scarce realize that I had had one at all. Other 
members of my family have used the Oxygen for the 
tarrls Very truiy Frank Ww. U@GHTY.” 

Our Treatise on Com Oxygen, contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of ac- 
tion of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will 
be sent free. Address Das. STaRKEY & 
PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


ly in ca- 


CORRECTION. 


In our last edition of Taz JouRNAL, 
Brand’s Lessons on the Human Body,published 
by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and 
New York, was advertised, and the mailing 
and introduction price given at 60 cts. The 
price should have been 50 cents. 


Ms. C. F. Apams, of the Normal Schoo! at 
Worcester, Mass., had aspecial exhibit at the 
City Hall, Madison, Wis., of a Solar Camera for 
illustrating geography, history, and kindred 
subjects. Sunlight is used by this apparatus 


for throwing photographs on a large screen. It 
was bighly commended by those that have 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
card of Carl Schoenhof, 144 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, on the last page of Tue JouRNAL. Mr. 
Schoenhof has by far the best and the largest 
assortment of Foreign Books and Periodicals 
in New England, and is the agent of the lead. 
ing publishers in New York; so that all college, 
school, and miscellaneous books can be had of 
him at the regular prices. Dont forget the 


Foreign Book Store, 144 ,Tremont Street, 
Boston. Send for catalogue, and order what 
books you want. 


THe DELsARTE SUMMER SCHOOL. — Moses 
True Brown’s School at College Hill doubles 
the number of last year, and is even larger in 
interest and enthusiasm than in numbers. The 
students represent pretty fairly all sections of 
the country. Prof. Brown lectures each day 


at 9 o’clock, upon the Delsarte Philosophy. 
Mrs. Tisdale of Chicago, an earnest student aft 
Delsarte, puts into practical exercise the es- 
thetic gestures. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


State Norma 
SALEM, Mass., March 11, 1884. 


Mn. J. A. Swasry, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 
Dear Sir :—Thirteen ears =, furnished 
the State Norma! Schoo! with about three thou- 


sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
used. I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 
nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. Hagar, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Germany bas increased its beet crop in ten 
years from 3,000,000 to 8,500,000 tons, to be 
used most exclusively in the manufacture of 
beet sugar. 


Hay-Fever. One and one-half bottles of 
Ely’s Cream Balm entirely cured me of Hay- 
Fever of ten years standing. Have had xo 
trace of it for two years.—ALBERT A. PERRY, 
Smithboro, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 


— Texas is now supposed to have a populs- 
tion of about 2,000,000 people. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 


at any other ass hotel in the city. 
— Rowell the pedestrian, has made upwards 


of $80,000 out of the various walking matches 
he has entered. 


— Physicians have long prescribed Dr, 
Graves’ Heart Regulator for Heart Disease; 
why ? because itis a sterling preparation for a 

liar disease, and 30 years use warrants it. 

1.00 per bottle. 


— The government printing office in Wash- 
ington has turned out a book of 10000 pages. 
It is over a foot thick, and weighs 140 pounds. 


Hay-Fever. I was severely afflicted with 
Hay-Fever for 25 years, I tried Ely’s Cream 
Balm, and the effect was marvellous. It isa 
perfect cure.—Wa_ T. Carn, Presbyterian Pas- 
tor, Elizabeth, N. J. Price, 50 cents. 


— Of the cities in Texas, Galveston has 40,- 
000 people; Houston, Fort Worth, San Anto- 
nio, and Dallas, over 20,000 each ; and there 
are several cities ranging from 8,000 to 15,000 
population. 


Apvice TO MorTHers. — Mrs. Winslow’s. 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, aliays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— President Porter of Yale gets about $4,000 
a year, the professors there about $3000, and 
the tators from $1,200 to $2,500. Harvard tu- 
tors are paid $1,000, while the most of the pro- 
fessors get $4,000, and a few $5,000. 


— Do you ever have acute pains in your left 
breast extending to your arms? Do ko ever 
have suffocating feelings in fon of your 
4 ? If you Regal Heart Disease. Ute 

r. Graves’ Heart ator, as a sure 6 c. 
$1.00 per bottle. 


-_ an sold three Hereford cows 
to an ee for $3,400 each. 

— Seven cardinal virtues should be found in 
apen. It must be elastic, well tempered, dur- 


terbrook’ ve 


and neatly finished. 
these qualities in perfection. 
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Some Late Publications. HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
re ton, Mass. 
Title. Author. Publisher Press, 4 Park Street, Bos 
VOLUMES BY JOHN BURROUGHS. | VOLUMES BY H. D. THOREAU. 
Elements of Chemistry. ° ‘ m . Clarke o « - 120) « What Mr. Burroughs does is not only an addition’ “ His power of observation seemed to indicate addi. 
The Stats Relation wo Clarke’ NZ Information, tothe, good | with car-crampety aad his memory 
Fins Book of Geclogs Teachers ed. Shaler Ginn, Heath & Go, Boston 1 00 Courant. register of all he saw and heard.”—R. W. EMERSON. 
ric 8 trial Freehand 
Tae pective Drawing, Complete in Nine Books. Sullivan Antwerp, Bragg & Co, Cin EARLY SPRING IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
How to Think and What to Write, . e Aten D Van Winkie, NY ° . $1.50. 
and Second Books. Thos ¥ Crowell & Co, N ¥ 1 95| WAKE ROREN. Revised, enlarged, and WALDEN ; or, Life im the Weeds. $1 50. 
the Last Minstrel “ 125| ‘rated. $1 60. WEEK ON THE CONCORD and MER. 
Poems of Dante Gabriel Rosetti. New . “ “ 125) WENTER SUNSHINE. New edition, revised BIMAC RIVERS. $1 50. 
New National Fourth Reader. Co, NY 138 and enlarged, with frontispiece. Illustration. $1.50. BXCURSIONS ond 
Cara Catherwood Boston ca . 
= THE MAINE WOODS, $1.50. 
History and th History. .- . Atkinson Roberts B 5o|LOOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY. $1.50. 
the Wee Soleman Thomas Murby, London, Eng 50 The set, five volumes, $7.50. CAPE COD. $1.50. 
. nD 6a! 
Primary History of Bragg & Co, Chiongo $0 CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
°. Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher, 
nops ° ° ° - Shepard A 8 Barnes & Co, N Y 60 tudents, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 
8 Semon the Way. thtesde Book. . . Jewett O Ditson & Co, Boston 35 ueene Beries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
To Mexico in Palace Car. A Guide. ‘ word, in English. The been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 
Man; ennison, . Specimen 
The Johnson Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 25 = A DE BELY ER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
gous on Moral Subjects. . Hackwood Thos Nelson & Sous, NY Physiological “Charts of Life. 
A Trip to Alaska. e Wardman Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 25 il Life-siz 
The Fre och Teacher. Dubois “ 1 00 Printed in Oijil-colors, size. 
Works. 2 vols. . Jobn B. Alden, N 15 RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Cc ica. . . . 
Kitty'Keat's Troubles.” Eastman Lothrop & Co, Boston Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARK, 4gt., 22 Franklin St., Boston. 
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y George, W Lovell & Go, NY DIIMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPROVED POINTS in EACH SET. 


Cover the Whole Fieid of Ceography and U. S. History. 
POSITIVELY UNRIVALED IN ASSISTING THE TREACHER FOR EXAMINATION, 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED AT EVERY INSTITUTE. 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of éither kind, with our Liberal Terms. 
415 eow FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Cream of a Whole Library, A wonderfully fascinating 
| book. One of the best, most complete and interesting books ever pub- 
lished, Tosee itisto appreciate it. Just the book for the family or the 

school. Rey 


slete with valuable information. Agents can't fail to make a grand success. Entirely new. Send for cir 


articulars to BRADLEY & €O., Pubs. 66 N. 4th 8t., Phila., Pa. Working Agents wanted at once 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION and ORATORY, 


EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., PH.D., President. TWELFTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


Course in Elocution includes training in Voice, Modulations, Gesture, Articulation, Analysis, Expres- 
sion, nd Dramatic Reading and Artistic Recitation. Time required for graduation, one year. 

Course in Oratery embraces training in Elocution, Conversation, Extempore Speech, Debate, Parlia 
mentary Law, Rhetoric, Literature, Logic, Mental Science, Moral Philosophy, Composition, and Delivery of 
Orations. Regular graduating course, two years. 

School year commences 29th September. Catalogue sent upon application. 476 eow 


Normal Educational Publications. 


Practical for Business! Best for Teaching! Cheapest for Parents | 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers. 


Dr, Brooks's New Arithmetics,| Prof. Westlake’s Works, 


BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D. By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M. 
Late PB Normal School; | Professor of Pennsylvania 
hing, Mentos Science 


Teac. &c., &. 
HOW TO WRITE LETTERS. 
IN TWO DISTINCT SERIES. A complete work on Composition as appiied to cor- 


A respondence, exhibiting the whole subjectin a practi. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD SERIES, 


cal form for school-room or private use, and showing 
the methods and formalities used in cultured society 
in all kinds of letters, notes, and cards. Price, 80 cents. 


Mental, in sopartse worth and Wricen QOMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE. 


Universally conceded to be an admirable and scholarly 
epitome of — and American Literature, coutain- 
ing a vast fund of information in a compact form for 
use in schools where only limited time remains for this 
subject. Price, 50 cents. 


Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 
By PROF. J. V. MONTGOMERY. 
In this series the art is based on common sense princ!- 


tic.’ Price to teachers 
postpaid, $1.30. 


BROOKS’S UNION SERIES, 


in two books, and mae asborter course, com a 
Mentaland Wr Arithmetic are combined in this 
series. Price to teachers for one set for examination, 


postpaid, 85 cents. 
ples, and applied to every-day uses. Very easy to teach 


Up with the Times in all Particulars. and learn. Introduction prices, Primary books, 6 


New Practical Business Features from actual trans. . ediate ° Man Primar 
actions have taken the place of old, useless matter and 
methods. No other text. books contains so much infor- 


—- - > 
mation and work taken from the common calculations 
of ous CORRECT AND POLISHED ENGLISE. 
articles on mmerc ransactions, 
Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stocks and Bond 7 
8. Bee ering ~ Bouts, Fewsmith’s Elementary Grammar. 
usiness of In rom . 
dends, Banking, Home and Foreign eter e, Custom Fewsmith 8 English Grammar. 
House Business, Partnership Settlements, insurance,| It is getting to be understood that there fs no quicker 
Baiiding and Loan Amnaniicen way to overcome faults of early habits in language than 


of 
value, not only to all progressive teachers every | by imparting the grammatical principles underlying 
active correct spen ing and writing. Fewsmith’s Grammars 
delight both teachers and pupils, because they are 
ra al cl remarkably easy to learn and to teach and contain no 
technical difficut Ip 


Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Algebra and Key, each $1.10 ties. ‘Introduction prices, 30 and 42 cts. 
Dr. Brooks’s Geometry and Trig’y and Key, “  1.10|Grimim’s Elementary Natural Philosophy. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key, “ 1.25 in 

‘ osophy thmetic, elton’s Outline Ma e published). 
of Lyte’s Book-Keoping aud Blanks. 


1.75 Lyte’s School Son 
Book (new). 
Dr. Brooks’s Mental Science, 1.75! Petersen’s Familiar Science, &c., &c. 


ww For particulars, terms, and circulars, address 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 


P. ©. Bex 3373. Ne, 530 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Next No. of the Enteruational bi-mouthly Magazine, EDUCATION,’ begins Vol. V, 
$4.00 year. Address, New England Pub, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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‘Teachers’ Agencies, NOTES. CATARRH HAY FEVER THE NEW-ENGLAND 
EST TEACHERS, | tind noticed in these columns ‘please sta det Bureau of Education. 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Girculars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
AmERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
Business Transacted im every State and Territory. 
JOHN K BUCKLYN, LL.D., President Mystic Val- 

ley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn., says: “ I have em- 

ployed the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, and can 
most cordially recommend it to all desiring good teach- 
ers or good positions. 

MISS SARA M. SOULE, Olean Academy, Olean, 
N. ¥., wites: “ I most earnestly commend the Pennsy)- 
vapvia Educational Bureau to teachers seeking good 

sitions. The promptness and earnestness with which 

Capt Landis interests himself in behalf of teachers 

registering in it renders it an assistance ee b 

no other Bureau. Having had experience with severa 

other educational Bureaus, I can conscientiously testif, 
that I have not found any other as efficient. I sh 

gladly use my inflaence with other teachers in its favor, 
and shall certainly avail myself of its assistance when 

I again destre a position.” 

For application-form and list of testimonials, address 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to eolhegss, schools, and families superio: 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses for every department of instruction; 


good nts. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG 
and Teachers’ Agency 
240 az (1) 23 Ualon Square, New York 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, Tings 
supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub. 
lic and private schools of tral, Western, and South- 


ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach. 
ers without charge. 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining ‘yaaa 

3. Selis or rents school properties. 

School Officers in want of teachers, and teachers who 
wish to improve their situations, will find it to their ad- 
vantage toapplyto LOVELL & 


480 16 ASTOR PLACE, New York City. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. _49 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, isa practical teacher, and has been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville fr the past 
ten years, Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
462 zz 23814 Church 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


TEACHERS’ 
WESTERN 

Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, wedo not want your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want ee and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with ua. 

Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Sénd for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form, 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


N O W 


Is THE TIME TO APPLY TO THE 


Central Educational Bureau 


For TEACHERS or for POSITIONS. 


No charge made to employers. Terms to Teachers 
the most liberal. Send for application-forms and a 
copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8-page monthly. 


Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of our “ MuTUAL PLAN.” 
Address the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager, 
465 tt 1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 
We are making a special effort this year with Normal 
Schools, and will spare neither time nor expense in 
getting complete knowledge of every vacancy that will 
occur this season. If you are open to a proposition at 
all, you had better ter with us, as we can infinitely 
increase your chances of ing just what you want. 
467 tf LEMMON BRO'S, Xansas City, Mo. 


SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


STENOGRAPH. 


Superior to other s¥stems in accu and legibility. 
ual in speed, Learned in 1-3 the time. Priee 
40 with manual. Special medal awarded by 
American Institute, N.Y. Send for circulars. 


U. §. Stenograph Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
ARE YOU COMING TO NEW YORK? 


oul at HORTON’S, 140 West 23d St. 
tral, quiet, homelike, at less than % hotel-prices. 
Car and th line 
n the elty, lines at the door connect — 


evated R. RB. station within 300 
Our Educational Portraits are Gems. 


ou saw them advertised in Tox JOURNAL OF 
UCATION, Boston, Maas. 


Tue readers of JourNAL should take 
notice of the card of Geo. F. King & Merrill, 
29 Hawley St., Boston. King’s Pens and Pen- 
cils are reputed to be among the best in the 
market for school and office use. These Pens 
include the following numbers: 

King’s Nonpareil Office Pens, $1.00 a gross. 


No. 1, $1.00 as 

“ No. 5, 1. “ 

No.7, 100 “ 

“ No. 9, 100 

“ Stub, 100 “ 

Bank, 100 

Falcon, ° 50 


This firm also farnishes Blank Books of all 
kinds, at prices that cannot be equalled. Send 
for samples of Pens, and order of this enter. 
prising firm. The“ Harvard,” a new pencil 
made expressly for school use, in various grades 
of hardness, is said to be superior to the best 
imported pencil,and sold at about half the price. 

This firm have also a new Schoolj[nk. Sam- 

les can be had by calling at the store, 29 Haw- 
ey Street, free of charge, 

To correct a very wide-spread misapprehen- 
sion, the authorities of Boston University de- 
sire to state, that the private school known as 
the ** Boston School of Oratory” has no con- 
nection whatever with the University, and that 
persons desiring to pt.reue oratorical and re- 
lated studies in tbe latter should address some 
officer of the University. 

The Boston School of Oratory, founded by 
Prof. Lewis B. Munroe in 1873, after his death 
was continued by Prof. Robert R. Raymond, 


and is now under the charge of Moses True 
Brown, Professor of Oratory at Tufts College. 


condition of the lining 
membrane of the nostrils, 
tear-ducts, and throat, af- 
fecting the lungs. An acrid 
mucus is secreted, the dis- 
charge is accompanied 
with a burning sensation. 
There are severe spasms 
of sneezing, frequent at 
tacks of headache, watery 
and inflamed eyes. 
Cream Balm is a 
remedy founded on a cor- 
rect diagnosis of this dis- 


HAY =FEVER at draggista: 
60 cta. has Sample bottle, by mail, 10 cts. 
Y BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


The Remedial Value of 


SULPHUR BATHS 


In cases of eruptive diseases, or when the skin is in an 
unhealthy condition, is well established. The beauti- 
fying influence upon the cuticle of these baths is equally 
well known. Glenn’s Sulphur Soap possesses the 
same properties and produces the same effect. 


©. N. Crrrrenton. Esq. : 

Dear Sir: [have travelled for three years for Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, Publishers, New York; [have 
used “Glenn's Sulphur Soap” exclusively for about four 
years; also have recommended it to many persons, and 
my constant experience has been that it possesses all 
the medical advantages that you claim for it for all 
skin cleansing, a8 weil as toilet purposes. 


Yours truly, ©. T. Z. DURAND, 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 
Is sold at @Se. a cake, or in boxes of three cakes for 
60c. Sent by mail on receipt of price and Se. extra 
for each cake. See that you get the genuine, and that each 
pachet bears the name of CHARLES N. CRITTENTON, 
Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton Street, New York. 


SUPPLIES 
1. Teachers with desirable positions. 
2. Colleges with Professors and Tators. 
3. Academies, Seminaries and Public and Private 


Schools of Every Grade with Competent Prin- 
cipals and Teachers. 


4. Gives Parents Information of the Best Schools. 
5. Bents and Sells School Property. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED: 


1 Taz New ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

. has gained a national reputation, and is now pat- 

tronized by many of the best schools, public and pri- 

vate, in every State in the Union, 

9 This Bureau has registered a large number of 
e able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 

ing positions, but preferment. 

3 Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
« ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 

where to register to find access to the hest schools. 

A This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
e fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 

the school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 

school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 

The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 

department of instruction comes from the East, the 

West, the North, and the South,—from every State in 

the Union. Now is the time to register, Circulars 

and forms of application sent free. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
A VALUABLE SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


Consisting of 10 acres of land and four buildings: sem- 
inary (suited to lodging and teaching 50 boys), a lar 

house (with 18 rooms fitted up for the family of the 
principal and boarding pupils), a spacious play-house 
and barn. The grounds are ornamented with shade. 
trees, shrubbery. etc. Said property is located ina N.E. 
State, in the neighborhood of 1) 7 cities, and will be 


sold as a whole, or in part, * at a bargain,” 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
anager N. Bureau, 
475 b 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 
SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 


KINDERGARTNERS TRAINED 


State Normal and Training School, 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 
Rare opportunities offered. Send for Circular. 


59 Carmine Street. 


L Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 


TEACHERS 


NOT LOOKING FOR A PLACE 
But wishing to keep posted ou desirable places, becom- 
ing vacant, please write us. We have ever 200 
Vacancies for which we have no Teachers, 
a A few more State Agents wanted. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
38 MADISON 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Hints to teachers on “ How to Apply for a Position,’’ 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents 477 tf 


iw If you DESIRE t BECOME « 
TEACHER of ELOCUTION, send 
for circular of Boston School of Elocution. 


WALTER K. FOBES, 
479e 149A Tremont S8t., Boston, Mass 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
184 Catalogues on application. sow 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
462 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO SELL OR RENT, 
A valuable School Property, with the good-will of a 
flourishing school for young ladies, in the State of Vir- 
ginia. Said ape moe consists of ten acres of land, ele- 
gant buildings sui to school purposes,and well fur- 
desiring correspondence @ proprietor, please 
HIRAM GRCUTT. 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
480 b 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 
A Seminary for young ladies, buildings and grounds 
complete ; loca in Michigan. Terms exceedingly 
reasonable. Address W H. BoypD. Monroe, Mich. 


SEMINARY, 


Easthampton, Mass., 
Prepares boys for the various colleges and higher 
schools of science. — term will begin Sept 
4th. For catalogue, ress 
479 J. H. SAWYER, M.A., Acting Principal. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY. 
Instruction at home in all subjects that can be taught 
by correspondence. Thorough teaching by direct com- 
munication with eminent a aga for shorter or 


periods, and i y locality. ply to the Sec- 
“LUCIEN A. WAIT, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS SCHOOL, 

The 32d School Year of this ey and Day School 
for Boys and Girls will in Sept. 17, 1884. For cata- 
logue address NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Normal Class for Kindergartners. 

The examination of candidates takes place Sept. 
1884. For particulars apply to Mrs. 8S. Harris 
Miss F. . W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
7 East 14th St., New York. 4741 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


ears’ rse forwomen. Laboratories, cabinets 
Library of 10,000 vols. Board an 
tuition, $175 a year. Address Miss BLANOBARD, 
Prin., 80. Hadley, Mass. 475 k 


W’S SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY 
Sone OF system is 
easy tolearn, briefest, and practically 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED! Quick. To sell the 


ice Preat. sketch of each former 

dent, campaion statistics. ateel portraits of the candé- 
dates, &c., &c. 550 pages, Send 40c. for outfit 
at ence. Strike quick — be first in the field. 
Rely ona reliable house. We have been established 
16 years; have an extensive manufactory ; will guaran- 
tee the best book and earliestissued. Liberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BR0s., 10 Federal St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED for the new book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just completed by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Marion Hariand, and 18 other Eminent 
Writers. e grandest f the age... 
Send for Circulars. Extra Terms » 
A. D. WORTHING TON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN. b 
H. J. Ramadell and Ben. Perley Poore. 600 pp, 34 full- 
e illustrations. The most authentic edition pub- 
ished. Prospectus, 50 cents. Send at once. 
Life of Wendell Phillips ‘jast peres, ond Lives of 


America. Circulars free. 
Noted Women of Europe OTHERS. 


417 tf 81 Kilby Street, Boston, 


Vol. . W. Knox. In 1 Vol. by How. A. 

.. 500 per le 
PUBLISHING ©O., Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED to intro- 

duce Zell’s Con- 

densed Cyclepedia. 

Complete in one volume. 

BEST, OHEAPEST, and FASTEST SELLING Cyclo- 
pedia published. 


& 
OGAN,| HENDRICKS, 


Binders for The Journal, $1.50, postpaid. 


At once 


used after 15 to 20 lessons by mail. soct For ad C. B. BRODIE, 

a lesson. raduates, Send terms ng, Ch I. 
and 

- IRCHS AND NOT Send six cents for 

SOLD ix OB Binou & Co..i3 Dey St.N.Y | to more money right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure, 
address TRUE & Augusta, Maine. 4572s 


LIFE oth NEXT PRESIDENT|// 


The Next No. of 
EDUCATION 


Begins Vol. V. 
$4.00 A YEAR. 


Addrees, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
461 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES, 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 

Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Hogistrar 
PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton{8y., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT oy 
Dartmouth eg Hanover, N.H. Address the 
R, RUGGLES. 344 


dent, or Prof. 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
mont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston, 
H May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haate, 


Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GzO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn 
l dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 

lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and farther particulars apply at the 


school 1679 Washington 8t. (Deacon House ton. 

381 GH BARTLETT, Principat. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

AT Wo EER. For Both Sexes. 

‘or particulars, address 
458 E. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

The next term will begin with entrance 


Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Barua, Mase. 

Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGaR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wusrrisin, Mass. 

8 For Both Bezxes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PI th, N. H. ‘The next term will begin on 

y, Feb.7. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. ©, Rounps, Ph.D. 430 as 


DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for 8 Addres 
for Circular or information, T. J, Morean, Prin, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both 


¢ 
i 
= | | 
TO 
| 
| 
AGENT, TANTED—For the Lives of 
| on Wednesday, Bept. 0, | For 
dress Miss ELLEN HyDs, Prin. 
| 
= 
| 
| 
4 
z= 
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MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT- BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $2.20 


Geikie’s Lessons in 
WA NTED, A GENTS, of Pr. 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Legic, .40 
For some of the best selling school arti¢les now in the 
market. Exclusive territory and paying commissions Ave. Now York. 
given. Active, intelligent Teachers, with some busi- . 
ness experience, preferred. Address, with references, THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S WATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
BROTHERS COLOR-CHART FO PRIMARY 
AKING THE LEAD. | HARPER & THE GOLOR-SENSE, Adopted by Boston 
Franklin 8q., New York. | Manufacturers of 
| Barnes Now Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. | 744 pydiished, PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
; Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
Montelth’s Two-Book Course. Leaflets from Motley. | Pranc’s compasses. 
fer T vole; Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. Rdlted by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON. sar For Catalogue and particulars address 
H. B. CARRING‘ON, Agt. for New England, Choice selections from the historical writings of JoHN THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
82 Bromfield St., Boston. LorTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use| 399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


and home reading. 
Am these selections will be found stadies upon. 


925 H. BUTLER, Historical tne Abaiation of THOS, NELSON & SON, 
ect," , | The oO. en; The e ish Valuable Books by W. F. ‘ 
Silent; Fhe Lite and Death of Sir Paitip Sidney; The A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 


PUBLISHER OF Fire-ships. 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 4 
47 Franklin Street. 455 22 OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 887 tf 


} —— AGENCY FUR —— 
4 HENY HOLT & CO., E. STEIGER & CO., GEORGE 
R. LOCK WOOD, New ; HACHETTE & CO.’8 
London Publications ; TAUCHNITZ's English Authors. 
Large stock of IMPORTED BOOKS in the Foreign 
Ge Send for Catalogue. 
Importer Foreign Spooks and Periecticals, 
and Domestic 
431 as 144 Tremont St., Bosten. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE,|School Room Wall Maps 
| Porter & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 


= 

i4 & 16 Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 


Astor Place, re Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

HEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive § er. 

‘Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 


Send for Circular. 


> 


Vol. XX.—No. 6. 


Home Musical Library. 


This isthe general nameof an unrivaled collection 
of Bound VoLumeEs of Vocal or Instrumental 
alike in shape, binding, and price. but not otherwis. 
' connected, h book has to 260 pages, Sheet-Mu- 
sic Bize. Collectively they contain 4000 pieces, the best 
of at least 560,000 pieces, and are therefore choice co!-. 
lections. 


Uniform Price, each 32.00 Boards 3 
$8.00 Gilt, $2.50 
VOCAL. INSTRUMENTAL. 


Gems of Musical Favorite. 
Gems of Scottish Song. Cluster of Gems. 
Gems of German Song. Gems of Strauss. 


Gems of Sacred Bong. Geis of the Dance. 
Beauties of Sacred Song, Welcome Home. 

Franz’s Album of Song. Pearls of Melody. 
Moore's Irish Melodies. Pianoat Home. Duets. 
Minstrel Songs. Organ at Home. 

Operatic Pear Reed Melodies, | 

Gems. Home Circle, Vol. [. 
Silver Chord. Home Circle, Vol. IT. 
Silver Wreath. Creme de la Creme, Vol. I. 


Household Melodies, Vol.I. Creme de la Creme, Vol. II, 


_| Household Melodies, Vol. IL. Pianoforte Gems. 


Shower of Pearls. Pianists’ Album. 


World of Song. Fountain of Gems. 
Sunshine of Song. Musical Treasare. 
Wreath of Gems. 


Full descriptions and contents sent on application. 
Pieces and accompaniments may be played on Piano or 
oS led for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


THE FEITSHANS 
School of Elocution. 


The Fall Term opens Oct. 2, 1884. There will be 
given a course of instruction especially adapted for 
teachers, Readers, Actors, and also a course in Shaks- 
pere. This school grants diplomas to those who com- 
plete the fullcourse, Send for Catalogue. 

No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, Il. 

BA9 zz J. FEITSHANS, Principal. 


TEACHERS 


Can find profitable ees during 
their summer vacation in canvassing for 
our new publication, 


The Student’s Topical. Shakespeare. 


Arranged for the Use of Clergymen, Law- 

yers, Students, and those of 
Literary Tastes. 

No expense has been spared to make it 

worth a place in every library. 

Bold by. only. Active, re- 


liable A at large com- 
missions. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
(Subscription Dept.) 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


University Publishing Co 
29 “Murray St., New York, 


For Ctreulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


93 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


BOWSER’S CALCULUS. 
Fifth Edition. 12mo0, Cloth. $2.25. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIF- 
FERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
With numerous examples. By EDWARD A. Bow- 
SER, author of Treatise on Analytic Geometry 


ing Charts. Wabash Ave., Gummere’s Surveying. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books) PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY \Thompson’s Political Economy. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 46 15 Bromfcid St., Boston. CHICAGO. \Greeley’s Political Economy. 
ph New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield St. : Dickens’s Child’s History England 
Language Series. BOSTON. 
AAGAR’S Mathematics. @. P, PUTNAM’S SONS 
Wew U.S. History. | 16 astor Place NEW 
OORICH'S Child's History. 7 S i YH O O I j Hart’s German Classics for Students 
ROYSE'S American Literature, YORE. (4 vols. ready) for 00 and $1.95 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave. B O O K S The ‘Aivanenh Eobenae Series (18 volz.), ~ 1.25 
| Brachetts Bootsy fin ome ond 1-35 
vo 
; CHARLES COLLINS, You wish to dispose of, and we will make | Leffingwell?s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
q 414 Broadway, WEW YORK. offer for Cash or Exchange. Kicmm’s fur Haus und ule, 1198 
Sirkham’s English Grammar...........§ .60 Economics. 
Addictk’s Elementary F eden Ww W ed Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
Levele’s Waleed Senses Spenker 1.25 VanWinkle &We Chadbourne no's Natural Theo! 1.56 
Little Speaker. eee 90 Chambers st. N. Y. City. Hints ‘Reading. 
erthend’s American Speaker ............ 85 - Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
National Subscription A 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 14 Brosaway., HOW tindin tae 
PUBLISH “NEW YORK. Order all American | SOWER, POTTS & O00., Phiiadelphia 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Beaders TO and Foreign, at CLuB Rarzs. Send THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERI. 
: Leighten’s Mistery ef Rome stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- | wontgomery’s Norm. Union System I routes 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ers supplied with Books, and Station | pr, Brooks’s Normal M the atl al —— he ‘ 
Keetel’s French Course SAVE of overy kind at wholesale rates. Standard Arith. Course, Separ 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- Sail of | 3. Arith. Oourse, Com 
Untchisews Physiclogy amd MONEY, | application, Schoo! Supplinall kinds. Notmal Algebra,” 
J.D. WILLIAMB, Agt., H. SMITH HENRY D. NOYES & 00. Brooks's Geometry ond nometry 
151 Wabash Av,, Oblcago.. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 15% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. _ | Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


The New and Catalegue _41 

PUBLICATIONS 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 

15 Aster Place, New Werk, 
Containin, 


ning 
Scientific and other Text-Books for Colleges, Indus- 
trial Schools and Theological Seminaries, witn 
meny Valuable Practical Works for Architects, 


Our INTERNATIONAL Engineers, Mechanics, Ete uding Works on 
f BINDERS EDUCATION BI-MONTHLY, enters 
the vane of | LAND PUB. CO., 16 Hawley Street, Boston. THE BEST LIFE now ready for Agents. gineering. Metallurgy, Machinery, Mechanics, Min- 
‘ 1884, will an ess eralogy, Seamanship, Steam- . lon, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. y AIDS contain 212 beautiful Ete,, ite. And for 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 44,008, 600.1 | or send ets. for outiit. brew and Greek Bibles, Testaments, Lexicons. 
481 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. | Bow 450 N. TIBBALS & SONS, Grammars, Reading-Books and Concordances. 
Booksellers and Stationers, | JORINT RUSKIN’S WORKS 
Usep 1n THe Course or Reapinas ror 1884—1885. NOW READY 
805 Breadway, Rew Werk. JAMES P. MA GEE Benen. 


classes of 1885, 1886, 1887). 60 cts Life of Michael Faraday, By J.H. Gladstone. 90 cte, 


Preparatory Greek Qourse in English. By Dr. Excursions in Field and . B 
1866, 1886.) 41, | Mife and Her Children. By Mise Backlon 


4 College Greek Course. By Dr. Wilkinson 
Chautauqua Text-Book, No 5. Greek History. By FOR THE WHITE (CRYSTAL) SEAL FOR THE 


and Hygiene. 


$ Dr. Vincent. (Not to be read by the classes ‘ered brief 

1986, 1887), 10 cto GRADUATES OF 1882, 1883, awp 1884, The best Elementary Text-Boo bject 

The Artef speech, By Dr cts, |The College Greek Coulse _|1essons of easy length, adapted pre 

The Character of Jesus, Bashneil. Cl 60c.; ~ Beainners’ Hand-Book of Chemisity: $1.00, the.om ty and erstan of young 
Howto Help the Peer’ By Mra | Character of Jesus. Bushnell. 60cts.; pap., 40 ote. Special attention given to Narcotics and Stimulants ; proper sanitary con- 


istory of the Reformation, 40 cta, | How to Help the Poor. FA ‘ 
Bu ormation, By Bishop Hurst. 40 cts. History ve ditions; habits of healthfulness and kindred topics. Valuable Supplementary Notes, 


$1.50. 


a Chauteuqua Spare-Minute Course.—Course No.1 embraces 21 H lle 
° ome Co Berlec Tracts ands Topical Outlines, Suggestive Questions, Glossary, and Index. Numerous superior 


Chautauqua Text Books. Courses Nos. 2, 3, and 4 embraces 25 Home Collége Series e 


doljar. A 
Comm, illustrations, including 4 full-page colored Plates. An eminently teachable 


book. 


q Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. | fu cloth, 189 pages. Introduction price, 60 cents; Eachange price, 36 cents. 


Schools and booksellers can obtain Dr. Sauveur’s Works from F. W. Cunisrean, New York Clty: Camt 


4 new volume, Grammaire Francaise pour les Augiais, will be ready July 1, and will be taught 


Boston, Mass.; Joun WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa.; ROBERT CLARKE & Oineinaati, O. Send 60 cents for Sample Copy. 


at the next session of the Summer Coll Languages (Bur , Vt, 
with astady on Preach prouunclation (44 page) ani fllowed iy namerous for the dace, |WAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
Clroulare will be sent to applicants by Dr. L. Burlington, Vi. Cr 

STEARNS, New England Agt, Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


| 
“A 
4 | 
| 


